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» « » just a few things: 


Since Peart Harsor, foreign af- 
fairs have become a major preoccupa- 
tion of the United States. While this 
has not everywhere been a welcome re- 
sponsibility, it is to the credit of our 
national leaders that it is widely ac- 
cepted as an inevitable result of the 
cleavage that divides the world at the 
present time. Father Martin Hasting, 
professor of history at St. Louis Uni- 
versity, makes the point in this issue of 
SOCIAL ORDER that the responsibility is 
a mecessary concomitant of national 
maturity as a world power. 


THE “COLD PEACE” agnounced at 
Geneva looked to many observers like a 
major step toward resolution of inter- 
national conflict. Cornelius P. Hurley, 
however, looks upon Geneva as a meas- 
ure fully in accord with ultimate Suv- 
iet objectives and with Marxist thought. 
Actually his article was completed be- 
fore Geneva, while he was studying 
political science at Fordham University. 
Since we were unable to publish it 
earlier, he was able to rewrite the in- 
troduction to include the most recent 
example of “creative Marxism,” as he 


calls it. 
* 


Dr. Francis J. CorriGAn is already 
well known to readers of SOCIAL ORDER. 
His present article evaluates the finan- 
cial problem that confronts private col- 
leges and universities in the United 
States and will become more pressing 
in future years. 
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FATHER STANISLAUS DE LESTAPIS is a 
member of “Action Populaire,’ a 
French body similar in composition and 
objectives to the Institute of Social 
Order. His article on population in this 
issue was read before the 1954 World 
Congress on Population in Rome. Be- 
cause news reports in the American 
press gave a garbled account of the 
paper, we are presenting an English 
translation of the text for interested 


Americans. 
& 


IN OUR DECEMBER issue Professor 
Michael P. Fogarty expressed a prefer- 
ence for family allowances programs 
financed by insurance-like contributions 
of the beneficiaries. Programs of that 
kind are most acceptable, and everyone 
would agree that such measures are 
preferable to publicly financed systems. 

This does not at all mean, however, 
that public systems are objectionable. 
A short article in this issue suggests 
the possibility that publicly supported 
systems may be justified today because 
of changed social and economic condi- 
tions in our society. 


WHAT THE STATE of New Jersey has 
done to improve the administration of 
law is badly needed in many other 
jurisdictions throughout the country. 
Father Robert F. Drinan, who has just 
this year been appointed assistant dean 
of the Law School at Boston College, in 
reviewing Chief Justice Vanderbilt’s ac- 
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count of the New Jersey reform calls it 
a “tocsin to America’s legal world.” 
& 


Thomas A. O’Connor makes three 
supplemental observations concerning 
the article on consumer credit which 
appeared in our December, 1955, issue. 

J 


WE HAVE BEEN UNABLE to print in 
this issue a good number of letters ex- 
pressing gratification with the sym- 
posium on Quadragesimo Anno. If 
space permits, some excerpts will ap- 
pear in the March issue. We learned 
that widespread use was made of the 
symposium as collateral reading in 


various social-science courses through- 
out the country. Additional copies of 
the issue are available. 

& 

IN DECEMBER we asked for help in 
sending SOCIAL ORDER to a number of 
missionaries who have great need for 
the magazine but are unable to pay the 
subscription price. Although we have 
had no response to date, we are sending 
subscriptions to severa: whose requests 
have been on hand for several months. 
If you want to help us with this work, 
send your contributions to “Mission 
Subscriptions,” 3908 Westminster 
Place, St. Louis 8, Mo. 

F, J. C., S.J. 
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With 
Man's 
Estate 


Foreign-Policy Responsibilities of a Mature Nation 


Martin F. Hastine, S.J. 


WICE in the lifetime of a 
nation foreign affairs, the for- 
mulation of policy and imple- 

mentation through diplomatic activity, 
are of transcendent importance." The 
first occasion is that of a nation’s in- 
fancy, when, lacking material strength 
and, perhaps, perfected cohesion, it 
must live by its wits if it would sur- 
vive and gain recognition as a viable, 
respected member of the family of na- 
tions. The second period is that of a 
nation’s maturity when it has grown 
to such strength, stature and import- 
ance as a world power that practically 
every decision it contemplates or exe- 
cutes has potential ramifications that 
can influence or disturb the other mem- 
bers of the international community.’ 


1 See Tracy H. Lay, The Foreign Service of 
the United States, Prentice-Hall, New 
York, 1925, pp. 2 ff. 


2 Max Beloff in Foreign Policy and the 
Democratic Process, Johns Hopkins, Balti- 
more, 1955, p. 4, makes the point that “‘in 
the modern world no social or political 
movement anywhere can be altogether 
without international repercussions.” 
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In the history of the United States, 
the first period may be pegged as that 
from the end of the American Revolu- 
tion to the promulgation of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine.” During that time the 
new nation had to labor to insure the 
independence recognized by treaty with 
Great Britain. It was a “critical 
period,” a time of struggle to get free 
of the possessiveness or paternalism of 
France, of vindicating American ter- 
ritorial integrity against British viola- 
tions of treaty agreements and against 
Spanish claims. 


It was a time of meeting the chal- 
lenge of studied contempt on the part 
of European powers (such as Britain’s 
deliberate holding of the Northwest 
posts), of standing against interference 
in domestic affairs (such as France’s 


* Samuel Flagg Demis in his John Quincy 
Adams and the Foundations of American 
Foreign Policy, Knopf, New York, 1949, 
ably promotes the thesis that by the end 
of Adam’s tour as Secretary of State the 
original mold of American foreign policy 
had been set. 
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attempt to influence the presidential 
elections of 1796), of fighting for neu- 
tral rights (against the depredations of 
the Barbary pirates, the manhandling 
of American merchantmen by France 
in the “undeclared naval war” and the 
denial of the process of naturalization 
by Britain with her consequent insist- 
ence on impressment). It was, in all 
this travail, the period in which the 
basic and fundamental principles of 
foreign policy were formulated to serve 
as matrices for American international 
relations to the period of maturity. 
Fortunately for the United States, it 
was a time, too, of sage planners and 
men of vision (such as Washington 
and John Quincy Adams) and of ca- 
pable diplomats (such as the masterful 
Franklin and the sagacious Gallatin). 


In 
the twentieth century the United States 
moved rapidly towards the second 
critical period, wherein, by reason of 
power and position, the least adjust- 
ment, even in domestic affairs, could 
cause repercussions and tremors the 
world over. This movement has been 
accelerated tremendously since the end 
of World War II. One consequence 
has been the evident necessity to make 
a series of “agonizing reappraisals” of 
venerable United States foreign poli- 
cies. Some of these have been jetti- 
soned; some modified. Consider but 
one of these policies, the Monroe Doc- 
trine. That onetime unilateral state- 
ment has become the multilateral Rio 
Pact. The perimeter of United States 
interests has moved from the Gulf of 
Mexico (through the Monroe Doctrine) 
to the Gulf of Corinth (through the 
Truman Doctrine).* Instead of a be- 
lief that Europe had a set of primary 


* Thomas A. Bailey, A Diplomatic History 
of the American People, Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, New York, 1955, p. 880. 


$2 


interests quite different from those of 
the United States, it is now understood 
that the interests of Europe (Free Eu- 
rope) and of the United States are 
essentially the same, and this has been 
implemented through NATO, for ex- 
ample, 


In the borderland wherein it is some- 
times difficult to distinguish a policy 
as of purely domestic concern, for 
instance, in regard to immigration,” 
significant changes in United States 
legislation have occurred in the twen- 
tieth century. In other areas the Unit- 
ed States has moved from a position of 
rejecting participation in a Concert of 
Nations and non-cooperation with a 
League of Nations, to participation in 
and, indeed, leadership in a United Na- 
tions. 


Criteria used in the recognition of 
new states and governments have been 
altered from that of ascertaining sim- 
ple de facto existence and control (the 
early and long-held tests of the United 
States) to that of exacting certain re- 
quirements of de jure status (as evi- 
denced in President Wilson’s attitude 
towards the Huerta government in 
Mexico and later refined in regard to 
the USSR and present-day Red China). 
Considerable adjustments have been 
made in the procedures of the national 
government. Not least among these is 
the legislation empowering the execu- 
tive to make reciprocal tariff agree- 
ments, 


As 
a part of this reappraisal and readjust- 
ment came a closer interdependence of 


5 For a brief discussion of this question, from 
a Catholic point of view, see John A. Ryan, 
editor, International Economic Life, Cath- 
olic Association for International Peace, 
Washington, 1934, pp. 33-36. 
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domestic and foreign affairs, a closer 
correlation of foreign policy, of na- 
tional and vital interests (however these 
may be defined) and of important sub- 
national interests." Domestic interests 
became more sensitive to foreign devel- 
opments, as, witness, the American 
farmers’ growing concern with world- 
market prices. Foreign interests became 
more sensitive to domestic develop- 
ments, as, witness, the concern in other 
nations whenever adjustments of Unit- 
ed States tariffs were (or are) discussed. 
Troubles at home can mean, as a con- 
sequence, trouble abroad, and vice versa. 
This, of course, could be illustrated 
from the history of many nations. For 
instance, a considerable part of the 
Weimar Republic’s inability to cope 
effectively with foreign problems was 
due to its designedly complicated do- 
mestic political situation. Present-day 
France, splintered politically at home, 
incapable of or unwilling to take con- 
certed action, finds that, as a conse- 


quence, her foreign problems have 
multiplied alarmingly.’ 

The correlation of domestic and for- 
eign affairs is especially important, crit- 


ical and hazardous in democracies,” 
since, in a very real sense, in these 
forms of government, public opinion 
is the ultimate determining factor.° 
Statesmen and administration leaders, 
for example, must keep in mind the 
necessity of framing a treaty which 


* The nature of “national interest” is the 
subject of one of the most intriguing and 
important debates of the present day. 

* Though not referring specifically to France, 
Beloff, op. cit., p. 49, outlines the loss of 
international power on the part of a de- 
mocracy torn by internal divisions. 

® See Beloff, op. cit., passim, but especially 
the chapter “The Problem of Democratic 
Foreign Policy.” 

® See Gabriel Almond, The American Peo- 
ple and Foreign Policy, Harcourt, New 
York, 1950; Thomas A. Bailey, The Man 
in the Street, Macmillan, New York, 1948. 
Lester Markei, et al., Public Opinion and 
Foreign Policy, Harpers, New York, 1949. 
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will be acceptable to at least two-thirds 
of the Senate and, if money is involved 
in its implementation, to at least a ma- 
jority of the House of Representatives. 
And this is no easy task. 


One 
Secretary of State outlined the problem 
as being that of negotiating a treaty 
with enough “meat” in it to make it 
worthwhile and, at the same time, of 
persuading the Senate that the treaty 
is really innocuous. The jealous care 
the Senate has for its treaty-approv- 
ing powers occasioned the remark by 
one Secretary of State that the upper 
House would insist on amending the 
Lord’s Prayer [as a policy statement] 
before sanctioning it. John Hay, who 
holds the records for treaties rejected, 
amended and delayed, once observed 
that a treaty going to the Senate had 
as much chance for coming out un- 
scathed as does a bull entering the bull- 
ring.” 

As the statesman must keep a wary 
eye on the politician, so the politician, 
in turn, must watch for the reactions 
of his constituents, if he wishes to con- 
tinue in office. As a consequence, it 
is not unusual for a politician to pro- 
mote as the national interest a par- 
ticularized or localized interest”— 
whether it be cheese’*® or cotton. 


The Department of State has issued several 
publications relative to the role of the pub- 
lic in the United States foreign affairs. 


1°Bailey, A Diplomatic History of the Amer- 
ican People, p. 535. 


11Indeed, this maneuver led C. A. Beard, in 
his The Idea of National Interest, origi- 
nally to conclude that there is no such 
thing as a national interest, but rather, 
that there exist only selfish, sub-national 
interests often contradictory, promoted as 
necessary for the common good. Beard 
modified this in his later analysis, The 
Open Door at Home. 

19See, as an example, Hans Landsberg’s arti- 
cle, “The Role of Cheese in Our Foreign 
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The long view of the politician, as 
related to his own continuance in of- 
fice, based on his desire to promote or 
protect a local interest, can be a very 
short view of the national interest and 
can be a hazard in international rela- 
tions. Complication is compounded in 
the United States by reason of the fed- 
eral nature of the government with 
divided national and state powers.” 
When the pressures of lobbying, or- 
ganized and unorganized, are added, 
the problem becomes even more com- 
plex and foreign policy decisions more 
difficult and precarious. 


Without 
considering the intriguing points (mor- 
al, constitutional or legal) involved in 
the recollection of certain instances of 
the impact of domestic affairs on United 
States foreign policy, it is possible 
to note some historical occasions of 
that relationship. 


For example, there is the sometimes 
acute problem of United States-Vatican 
relations. The mere rumor that the 
United States is projecting the renewal 
of consular relations or diplomatic 
recognition or formal diplomatic 
representation or, even, of executive, 
personal and non-formal diplomatic 
representation causes considerable ad- 
verse reaction in certain segments of 
the populace. The consequent pressures 
exerted (since the closing of the formal 
United States mission to the Vatican in 
1868) so far have been sufficiently 
strong to deter any move towards 
closer relationship, no matter what the 


Policy,” originally published in Reporter, 
6 (May 27, 1952), 32-34, and reprinted in 
Clifton H. Kreps, Jr., and Juanita Morris 
Kreps, eds., Aid, Trade, and Tariffs, Wilson, 
New York, 1953, pp. 70-76. 

This division of caused the national 
government considerable embarrassment and 
trouble in such cases as the McLeod affair 
and Oriental immigration in California. 
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various administrations might have 
wished or have considered important or 
necessary for United States interna- 
tional interests. 


In at least peripheral connection with 
this, it is interesting to note that a 
close adviser and confidant of the late 
President Roosevelt indicated that one 
real reason for the appointment of 
Myron C. Taylor as the president’s per- 
sonal representative to the Holy See 
was the desire to soften up American 
Catholic opinion on lend-lease to the 


USSR.” 


Tariffs 
also point up the problems of correla- 
tion of domestic and foreign policies. 
To 1934 and the first Reciprocal Trades 
Agreement, the United States pursued 
a unilateral policy in regard to tariff 
formulation and regulation. Since that 
time, and especially since the General 
Agreement on Tariff and Trade 
(GATT) of 1947, the United States 
has come more and more to consider 
this as an international question. But 
there were times when, to mollify or 
promote particularized interests at 
home, tariff regulations were made 
without too much thought of the pos- 
sibly serious international consequences. 
One example is the readjusted sugar 
tariff of 1894 (Wilson-Gorman Act) 


4Robert E. Sherwood, The White House 
Papers of Harry L. Hopkins, Eyre and 
Spottiswood, London, 1948, I, 386. 


18For general study see, for example, the old 
classic F. W. Taussig, The Tariff History 
of the United States, in numerous editions 
since 1892. For Catholic analyses, though 
pre-World War II, in compact form, con- 
sult such resumes as John A. Ryan, op. 
cit., and Thomas F. Devine, S.J., ed., Tar- 
iffs and World Peace, Catholic Association 
for International Peace, Washington, 1933. 
Clarence B. Randall, A Foreign Economic 
Policy for the United States, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, 1954, points to the need 
to rethink our policies in view of the great 
international responsibility we now carry. 
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severely crippling the Cuban sugar in- 
terests and providing at least an occa- 
sion for revolts in that island, attempts 
at suppression and, eventually, inter- 
national war. 


A particularly delicate relationship 
of domestic and foreign policy revolves 
around immigration. Historically, as 
the United States grew from infancy 
to maturity, there was a shift from a 
policy of generous liberality to partial 
restriction to extremely close regula- 
tion and, for a time, in reference to 
certain racial groups, to prohibition. 


A dramatic instance of this problem 
is the clash between California’s pro- 
hibitive legislation (relative to the 
holding of land and to the naturaliza- 
tion of Oriental peoples) and the na- 
tional immigration policy. California's 
insistence upon its states’ rights in this 
instance caused the national govern- 
ment considerable difficulty. Indeed, 


when things were especially tense dur- 
ing Wilson’s first administration and 


threats of war with Japan were current, 
one political wag suggested that it 
might be cheaper for the United States 
to go to war against California rather 
than against Japan.” 

During an earlier crisis over Chinese 
immigration in California (in the 
1880’s) Puck took occasion to nettle 
Californians by suggesting to Chinese 
prospects for conversion to Christianity 
that the real reason why they could 
go to the white man’s heaven but not 
to the white man’s country was that 
there was no labor vote in heaven.” 

Even today the present immigration 
policies occasion some of the liveliest 
debates, official and informal. 


All in all, the proper adjustment of 
the delicate or sensitive areas of domes- 
tic and foreign policies presents tre- 


1*Bailey, op. cit., p. 599. 
1Tbid., p. 431. 
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mendous challenges. These become 
more and more critical as a nation 
moves into maturity and world promi- 
nence. The responsibility for wise and 
prudent judgment becomes ever more 
serious. 

Domestic and foreign policies should 
not contradict or weaken one another. 
They should be complementary and 
mutually strengthening. That this 
might be so, in the United States, the 
“man in the street” (the public) must 
grow into an understanding of the total 
issues involved commensurate with the 
great influence he can exert. The 
“man in the street” represents the ulti- 
mate, decisive and continuous factor, 
through the electoral process by which 
he gives his approval or dissent to what 
is formulated as United States policy. 
No foreign policy could long endure 
if the majority of the public opposed 
it. At best, today, the executive can 
hope to lead or direct public opinion. 

There was a time when the executive 
might take a calculated risk by ignor- 
ing public sentiment as did Washing- 
ton with the so-called Jay’s Treaty of 
1794. But, as the nation grew toward 
maturity, as means of communication 
became more efficient and rapid, and 
as media of mass communication be- 
came more influential, administration 
leaders have perforce become more sen- 
sitive to public opinion. Indeed, pres- 
sures have sometimes forced the execu- 
tive either to take action unwillingly 
(as, witness McKinley’s declaration of 
war in 1898, the Washington Confer- 
ence of 1921, the Kellogg-Briand Pact 
of 1928 and the series of Neutrality 
Acts following World War I) or to 
refrain from action (as, for instance, 
Roosevelt’s proposal to “quarantine” 
aggressors in 1937). 

In a democracy there exist evident 
problems. Not least among these is 
the difficulty of determining the “gen- 
eral” mind, since, often enough, there 





are many divisions of opinion on a 
given question. As a consequence pres- 
sure groups, organized and unorganized, 
often force an administration to make 
short-term adjustments to the disad- 
vantage of long-range programs. (A 
recent example is the rapid dismantling 
of the United States military machine 
after World War II.) 

To aid in testing public opinion and 
also to help educate the public in rela- 
tion to foreign problems such agencies 
as the Office of Public Affairs were 
set up in the Department of State in 
1944. Easily-obtainable governmental 


and other publications, “fireside chats,” 
TV addresses and similar devices are 
being used more frequently in the hope 
that the “man in the street” will grow 
in appreciation of the manifold and 
complex problems facing the United 
States and in the understanding that 


he must accept his fair share of the 
responsibility for policies.** This should 
lead to a broader perspective, a sub- 
ordination of selfish, localized interests 
to the common good. If “the man in 
the street” is properly educated, the 
politician who depends upon his favor 
for his job can accept the grander 
vision. If the politician has this vision, 
the statesman has a chance to promote 
and protect the real national and vital 
interests of the United States. 


18See the volumes of Almond, Bailey and 
Markel. The following also deal with the 
problem: Blair Bolles, Who Makes Our 
Foreign Policy? (Headline Series, No. 62, 
March-April, 1947), New York, Foreign 
Policy Association; Elmer Plischke, Con- 
duct of American Diplomacy, New York, 
Van Nostrand, 1950, pp, 49 ff.; Brookings 
Institution, Major Problems of United 
States Foreign Policy, 1948-1949, Wash- 
ington, Brookings Institution, 1948, pp. 
219-230. 
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Financing Higher Education 


FRANCIS J. 


STUDENT at one end of a log, 

a teacher at the other was 

Mark Hopkins’s description of 
the ideal educational experience. This 
year with a collegiate enrollment of 
more than two and a half million stu- 
dents, universities and colleges—espe- 
cially the private ones—are finding it 
increasingly difficult to hold up their 
end of the log. 


The problem is basically financial: 
higher education desperately needs more 
money. With total operating deficits 
of more than $30 million a year, nearly 
half of our colleges have been engulfed 
in red ink. And, according to the 
Council for Financial Aid to Education, 
the solvent ones have only been able to 
“make ends meet” by pursuing methods 
of quiet desperation—skimping on fac- 
ulty salaries, for instance. 

The ever-widening gap between col- 
lege income and outgo is the result of 
five common pressures:* 


1. Inflation 


As any housewife will testify, the 
dollar still looks and smells the same, 
but it won’t buy as much. The school 
dollar, like the grocery dollar, is worth 
about half as much as it was ten years 
ago. In the inflationary spiral follow- 
ing World War II, prices of desks, 
blackboards, janitor’s supplies and all 
the thousand and one things required on 


Commission on Financing Higher Educa- 
tion, Nature and Needs of Higher Educa- 
tion, Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1952, p. 59. 
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a college campus have doubled and even 
quadrupled. 


2. Expanding Educational Services 


The financial plight of the college 
cannot be laid at the door of bad luck 
or poor management. Actually, our na- 
tion’s universities have done, on the 
whole, so commendable a job in ad- 
vancing knowledge and training men 
and women to use it that society is ask- 
ing them to do still more. 

As knowledge grows, so does the fi- 
nancial demands upon the college. In 
the important physical sciences, for ex- 
ample, where boundaries of knowledge 
are constantly shifting and even dis- 
appearing, schools have been particu- 
larly hard pressed. In an effort to hold 
and attract competent teachers and 
keep libraries and research facilities up 
to date, budgets have been stretched to 
the breaking point. And it is the fields 
of medicine and engineering (where in- 
struction costs are the highest) that the 
colleges are asked to expand. 


3. Fluctuating Student Enrollments 


At the turn of the century, about 
four per cent of the 18-to-21-year old 
group enrolled in college. Today, the 
number has jumped to 25 per cent.” 


* While far from the ideal of a higher edu- 
cation for everyone, more and more chil- 
dren from modest or underprivileged homes 
are managing to get their degrees. Catholic 
and Jewish families are sending their chil- 
dren in as great proportions as other fam- 
ilies. Especially noteworthy is the growing 
number of Negroes in college. See E. 
Havemann and P. S. West, They Went to 
College, Harcourt, Brace, New York, 1952, 
p. 195. 
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Yet, in the past, college attendance has 
fluctuated markedly. 

Enrollments were cut by the Great 
Depression, fell again during World 
War II and then soared (because of the 
GI Bill) with the influx of returning 
servicemen, After the last veterans de- 
parted, enrollments went down again, 
primarily because of the 1930’s low 
birth rate. While registrars anticipate 
heavy enrollments in the future (the 
number of eighteen-year-olds in the 
population will be about 2,300,000 by 
1957 and well over 3,000,000 by 1964) 
these prospective increases are cold com- 
fort as far as finding cash for today’s 
bills. 

Fluctuations and uncertainties of en- 
ro'lment play havoc with long-range 
financial planning. Because of inflation, 
schools are more dependent than ever 
upon tuition and other student charges. 
Variable enrollment spells variable in- 
come. Yet expenses—many of them 
fixed in nature—unfortunately cannot 


always be reduced. 


4. Enlarged and Modernized Capital Plant 

If the estimated four million students 
who will descend upon our colleges in 
1965 are not to be turned away, more 
classrooms, library and dormitory space 
will have to be provided. 

Much of the present college plant is 
obsolete. Necessary improvement was 
slowed in the 1930’s by lack of funds 
and virtually stopped in the war years 
by severe material restrictions. Schools 
have yet to catch up with the need. 

University of Missouri’s President 
Elmer Ellis recently spotlighted the 
bui'ding requirements of his school. 
Squeezed between peak enrollments and 
inadequate appropriations, the institu- 
tion has been forced to use old rooming 
houses, barracks and quonset huts for 
classrooms and offices. 

If students are to be handled properly 
in the days to come, almost all col- 
leges, and especially the private ones, 
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will be forced to make the plunge into 
costly plant-expansion. 


5. Uncertain Sources of Income 


Higher education’s total income 
amounts to more than $2 billion yearly. 
According to the United States Office 
of Education, private schools (which in 
years past enrolled about half the na- 
tion’s college students) * obtained 47 per 
cent of current income from tuition 
and other fees, while federal and local 
government grants, endowment earn- 
ings and private gifts account for the 
balance. Since higher education will 
need huge additional funds to carry on 
(The Rockefeller Foundation estimates 
between $300 to $400 million in new 
money annually), it is well, before 
looking around for new sources, to say 
something about present ones. 


Tuitions 

Some observers say, “Why don’t 
schools balance their budgets by in- 
creasing tuition?” To be sure, tuition 
fees have been hiked—100 per cent in 
the last ten years and 700 per cent since 
1860. Under competitive pressure from 
low-cost, tax-supported state institu- 
tions, private schools cannot raise their 
fees much higher without pricing them- 
selves out of the market. 

With each increase in tuition, inde- 
pendent colleges, if they are going to 
attract students of superior ability 
must be prepared to furnish additional 
scholarships and other financial aid. Al- 
most one-half of our youth of excep- 
tional intellectual promise do not go on 
to college because of lack of funds and 
lack of motivation. If fees continue to 
climb, educational opportunities for 
promising young people wall be reduced 
even more. 


® This percentage is changing, however. In 
1954, 65 per cent of all new students en- 
rolled in public institutions. In Michigan, 
for example, 82 per cent of those enrolled 
in college are in tax-supported schools. 
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Endowments 


Every college president would like to 
increase his endowment fund. In the 
United States, about 468 private col- 
leges and universities get income from 
endowments. But more than half the 
total income from this source (nearly 
$100 million a year) goes to six private 
universities and 16 liberal arts colleges. 
Harvard University, for example, has 
an endowment fund of approximately 
$442 million which provides an annual 
income in excess of $13 million, where- 
as St. Louis University received in 
1954-55 $204,561 on its endowment of 
$3,728,801. 


Unfortunately, endowment income 
has declined just when it is needed 
most. Yields from high-grade invest- 
ments have declined sharply, reflecting 
the government’s “easy money” policy 
of the last twenty years. Inflation, 
moreover, has eaten away the purchas- 
ing power of the income produced. The 
tax-collector has made large private 


bequests—the source of new endow- 
ment funds—more difficult. 


Government Aid 


The federal government has long 
championed higher education. Con- 
gress, for example, by enacting the 
Morrill Act in 1862, provided colleges 
with land grants to finance the study 
of agriculture and mechanical arts. 
Besides the extensive educational pro- 
gram for veterans, federal funds have 
been made available to colleges in many 
indirect ways: low-interest loans for 
dormitory construction and grants for 
basic research in the physical and bio- 
logical sciences. Not to be forgotten 
is the federal exemption from income 
taxes—an important form of indirect 
assistance. 

Yet today, one of the most contro- 
versial issues in education rages around 
the question whether financially dis- 
tressed colleges and universities should 
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ask the federal government for out- 
right, direct help. 

Most independent college administra- 
tors recoil at the idea. Yet it persists 
and is gaining currency. If the gov- 
ernment provides subsidies for farmers 
and shipbuilders and tariffs for busi- 
nessmen, so the argument runs, why not 
help colleges? 

Government, of course, which cre- 
ates no wealth, cannot “give” anything. 
All it can do is take money from one 
group and hand it to another. In the 
process, as society is finding out, taxes 
and federal deficits have a way of going 
up, and self-determination has a way 
of going down. The road marked 
“subsidy” can very well turn out to 
be a dead-end street. 


Private Sources 


The best insurance against the spread 
of the “let’s run to the government” 
philosophy, as far as college finance is 
concerned, is expansion of non-federal 
sources. If other groups do their share, 
the pressure to broaden federal help 
will go down. The recent 210 million 
dollar gift from the Ford Foundation 
to help private colleges increase faculty 
salaries is a case in point. This mag- 
nificent bequest has dramatized and 
focused public attention on a problem 
—the underpaid college professor— 
which previously had been painfully 
apparent to only a few. College off- 
cials are hopeful that the Foundation’s 
action may attract additional help from 
others. 

Happily, two important groups— 
corporations and alumni and friends— 
are coming to the college’s rescue. 
American business, fearful that the fi- 
nancial squeeze on the college might 
jeopardize its future supply of man- 
power, has responded with outright 


* A study of 33,500 business executives shows 
that 71 per cent of them came frotn pri- 
vate colleges and universities, See Wall 
Street Journal, February 3, 1955, p. 1. 
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gifts, scholarships, special-purpose con- 
tributions and grants with no strings 
attached. Corporate aid to higher edu- 
cation is in the neighborhood of $100 
million for 1955.° 

Standard Oil (Indiana) Chairman, 
Robert E. Wilson sums up the growing 
conviction of enlightened businessmen: 
“If our private colleges are not kept 
strong, a further burden will be put 
upon taxpayers to build larger tax-sup- 
ported institutions, and our education- 
al system will have lost much in vigor 
and independence.” 

Cash gifts from alumni and other 
individuals friendly to higher educa- 
tion are running better than $25 mil- 
lion a year. Society’s more than eight 
million college graduates (about ten 
per cent of the adult population) are 
living proof of what a university is 
trying to accomplish. Alumni (who 


earn more than their non-college con- 


5 A. H. Raskin “The Corporation and the 
Campus,” New York Times, April 17, 1955, 
p. 12. 


temporaries) have done much—and 
conceivably could do even more—to 
help the private university in its fight 
against financial malnutrition. Some 
universities, for example, report higher 
alumni participations than others. In 
1953-54, almost 68 per cent of Prince- 
ton’s alumni contributed as against 21 
per cent for Cornell (20 per cent is 
the national average). 

As America continues to smash pro- 
duction records, as profits, personal 
incomes, dividends and savings reach 
new highs, the conclusion becomes in- 
escapable: there is no lack of sufficient 
potential resources for higher education 
in the world’s richest nation. Rather 
—and colleges are partly to blame for 
the prevalence of the attitude—it is a 
lack of appreciation of the unique role 
our colleges and universities have 
played in making this country great. 

A nation wealthy enough to wager 
two and a half billion dollars annually 
at the racetrack certainly can well af- 
ford to take a chance on books and 
ideas. 
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Soviet Peace Overtures ... 


are the product of 


“Creative Marxism” 


CorneE.ius P. Hurtey, S.J. 


N July 16, 1955, Premier Niko- 
lai A. Bulganin made a plea for 
international cooperation to 

ease the “cold war.” 

We have never intended and do not 
intend to attack anybody—that would 
contradict our principles, our constant, 
peace-loving policy . . . . But seeing the 
war preparations of other states, we natur- 
ally cannot but take measures to guaran- 
tee the security of our country .... We 
did not want and do not want war, and 
we consider it our sacred duty to exert all 
efforts to substitute an atmosphere of 
confidence, mutual understanding and 
business-like cooperation for the present 
tension in international relations.’ 


Yet a month earlier Izvestia reported 
these words of Marshal Alexander M. 
Vasilevsky, First Deputy Defense Min- 
ister: 

Soviet armed forces are preparing for 

a bitter struggle with a strong and tech- 
nically well-equipped opponent, and they 
are relentlessly perfecting their military 
and political preparations. The personnel 
of the Army, Air Force and Navy are be- 
ing trained in the spirit of making de- 
cisive offensive operations.* 

How can such an official statement 
be reconciled with Moscow’s peace 
drive: the conference at the summit, 
the withdrawal from Austria, wooing 
Marshal Tito, dissolution of the Comin- 
form?* 


1 New York Times, July 16, 1955, p. 3. 
® Izvestia, May 8, 1955. 


® Harry Schwartz, “Cominform Going Way 
of Old Comintern?” New York Times, 
June 5, 1955, p. E4. 
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Such a paradox is unusual only to 
those who are not familiar with Soviet 
foreign policy. Within recent memory, 
on March 15, 1953, Premier Georgi M. 
Malenkov sent out similar peace feelers: 

At the present time there is no dispute 
or unresolved question that cannot be set- 
tled peacefully by mutual agreement of 
the interested countries. This applies to 
our relations with all states, including the 
United States.‘ 

After six years of cold war, with a 
record of dilatory tactics and antag- 
onism toward the U. S., while freely 
avowing a philosophy of enmity toward 
capitalist nations, the U.S.S.R. un- 
ashamedly offered her hand in peace. 
The continual volte-face, of which 
communists are acknowledged masters, 
has a rational foundation when viewed 
in the light of C.P. strategy. 


old tactic 

To a knowing observer of Soviet de- 
cisions, sudden reversals in the party 
line do not come as a surprise. During 
the critical years of 1939 to 1946, to 
cite one dramatic instance, five dras- 
tic changes in the “line” were adopted 
by the U.S. party to keep in step with 
current Soviet diplomacy. It swung 
from the anti-fascist “Popular Front” 
while Russia feared Nazi Germany* to 
opposing the “imperialist” war, after 
the Nazi-Soviet peace pact. When Ger- 


* Ibid., April 19, 1955, p. 1. 

5 Although in 1940 the Communist Party of 
America withdrew from the Comintern to 
avoid the requirements of the Registration 
Act, it continued to follow the general line 
issued by the party in Moscow. 
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many attacked Russia, the line changed 
completely to an all-out war drive. Aid 
to Russia and Britain, the draft, no- 
strike pledges and labor-management 
cooperation were all heartily endorsed. 
After the Teheran meeting, when allied 
war interests seemed united, Earl Brow- 
der said: 

We must be prepared to give the hand 
of cooperation and fellowship to everyone 
who fights for the realization of this coali- 
tion. If J. P. Morgan supports this coali- 
tion and goes down the line for it, I, as 
a communist, am prepared to clasp his 
hand on that and join with him to realize 
it.® 

When Stalin subsequently abandoned 
this line, Jacques Duclos, French com- 
munist leader, excoriated Browder and 
designated Foster the new party chief 
in the United States. 

What accounts for the zig-zagging 
party line? The best answer is to be 
found in an interesting statement print- 
ed in the Tageliche Rundschau, official 
Red Army organ in Eastern Germany. 
Commenting on Premier Malenkov’s 
1953 peace proposals, the paper recalled 
how Lenin made peace with the Ger- 
mans at Brest-Litovsk in March, 1918, 
to give the Soviet’s force 

. a breathing space .. . to give it a 

chance of putting the economy in order, 
to the advantage of disputes within the 
imperialist camp . . . thus Lenin gave a 
classic example of the adaptation of Marx- 
ist strategy and tactics. He taught that 
detours are often necessary if, at a given 
moment, the opponent is superior in 
strength.” 

In this brief statement is contained 
the rationale underlying the Soviet’s 
seeming hypocrisy—her diametrically 
opposed policies. 

World communism is imbued with a 
messianic character: dictatorship of the 
proletariat is inevitable, for two rea- 


® “Hammer and Tongs: the New CP Line,” 
Fortune, 33 (June, 1946) 105. 


7 Time, 41 (April 13, 1953) 29. 
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sons: 1, capitalism will collapse under 
the weight of its own inner contradic- 
tions; 2. the materialist dialectic forces 
of history are marching inexorably to- 
ward the classless society. Yet the 
transition period of socialism can be 
shortened by human endeavor. Man’s 
cooperation with socio-historical trends 
can accelerate arrival of the final phase 
—supreme social justice with economic 
equality for all workers of the world. 


single goal 

Everything looks ideologically to 
this complete reign of the worker. 
Whatever promotes the party works 
for this goal, classless society. Not only 
are all means rendered legitimate by 
this end, they are also hallowed by it. 
The character of Soviet politics, of Sov- 
iet law, of Soviet foreign policy as- 
sumes a relativistic, chameleon-like ap- 
pearance inasmuch as the party and its 
aims are the ultimate determining fac- 
tor. 

Relativism necessarily issues in vag- 
aries in foreign policy as well as in do- 
mestic affairs. Undoubtedly many 
ironies of communist rule in the past 
38 years are due to the distorted view 
of human nature upon which com- 
munist theory and its practice are pre- 
dicated. Yet in a social creed where 
relativism and opportunism are all-im- 
portant elements, all the seeming para- 
doxes to be discussed fit snugly into the 
logic of communist beliefs. 


One of communism’s classic appeals 
has been its avowed aim of placing all 
means of production in proletariat 
hands. This was the purpose of the 
soviets established in the 1905 Revo- 
lution and later in the February (1917) 
Revolution. These councils consisted of 
delegates representing factory workers, 
peasants, soldiers, teachers, adult pupils 
and officers of administrative units. As 
originally designed, each soviet was to 
be supreme in its territory, and theo- 
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retically political power flowed upward 
from the people. 


techno-dictatorship 


The opposite is true today. Instead 
of a people’s democracy or a representa- 
tive socialist society whose government 
is chiefly concerned with the social, eco- 
nomic and political welfare of the 
working class, the U.S.S.R. and _ its 
satellites today have an oligarchic po- 
litical structure. Party leaders are rul- 
ers, and authority descends through the 
ranks of technocrats, engineers, man- 
agers and other bureaucrats.” What be- 
gan as an ideocracy—a regime guided 
by a vision of proletarian control— 
evolved into a technocracy, a highly 
centralized rule of technicians and bu- 
reaucrats.” 

Even if we justify this condition as 
an interim socialist phase that Marxist 
ideology provides for in the historico- 
dialectic process, we cannot account for 
the anomaly of a decidedly pyramidal 
structure in modern Russia. The ex- 
treme social inequalities and class hier- 
archy have no rival except in the free- 
market nations of the West: In fact, 
the complexion of communist society 
closely resembles that of the United 
States.*° 

Another paradox which appears when 
we contrast communist practices with 
theory is the ever-growing concentra- 
tion of dictatorial power which the 
party wields, whether in Caesarian or 


8 Harry Wohl, “Malenkov and the ‘Red 
Technocrats,’” New York Herald-Tribune, 
March 25, 1953, editorial. 

® N. S. Timasheff, “Communist Doctrine: 
Theory and Practice,” America, 87 (Janu- 
ary 24, 1953) 447-50. 

1%Soviet Society from the Dacha Set Down,” 
Fortune, 30 (January, 1953) 125ff. The 
elite number about 50,000 (with their fam- 
ilies, about 200,000), the new bourgeoisie 
about six million (with families, about 20 
million), the workers number 28 million, 
the peasants, about 100 million, and forced 
laborers between eight and twenty million 
according to currrent Western estimates. 
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collegial form. It is difficult to recon- 
cile the prophecy of the “withering 
away” of the state with the highly 
centralized, ultra-nationalist regime in 
modern Russia. Stalin acknowledged 
this contradiction: 

The state will die out, not as a result 
of a relaxation of the state power, but as 
a result of its utmost consolidation, which 
is necessary for the purpose of finally 
crushing the remnants of the dying 
classes and of organizing defense against 
capitalist encirclement, which is far from 
having been done away with as yet and 
will not soon be done away with.” 


Stalin mirrors Lenin’s experience af- 
ter the 1917 Revolution, that the per- 
fect communist society will not come 
as quickly as was first believed. This 
recognition led to precedence of na- 
tional over international communism; 
in addition, party dictatorship sup- 
planted the originally intended “de- 
mocracy of the proletariat.” 


In keeping with unpredictable Sov- 
iet foreign and domestic policy, other 
anomalies characterize the communist 
scene. Thus, despite doctrinaire athe- 
ism and militant anti-theism, the party 
has allowed restoration of worship and 
religious practices in Russia.” It has 
also abandoned its early policy of “free 
love” and reverted to strengthening 
marriage bonds and parental authority. 
Lastly some of the stringent and de- 
grading standards of revolutionary art 
and culture have given way to some of 
the earlier classic values of czarist Rus- 
° i3 
Sia. 


11 Bolshevik, Moscow, August, 1950, for Stal- 
in’s emphasis on the role of the state as 
expressed in the speech of January 7, 1933. 
See also Waldemar Gurian, “The Develop- 
ment of the Soviet Regime: From Lenin 
to Stalin,” in The Soviet Union, University 
of Notre Dame Press, Notre Dame, 1951, 
pp. 2-3. 

12N,. §S. Timasheff, 
ibid., pp. 153-94. 

18N. S. Timasheff, The Great Retreat, Dut- 
ton, New York, 1946, pp. 241-84. 


“Religion in Russia,” 
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always dangerous 


These are some of the paradoxes of 
communism when reduced to practical 
measures, which Churchill once char- 
acterized as “‘a riddle wrapped in a mys- 
tery inside an enigma.” Communism to- 
day is a distorted image of the blue- 
print which Lenin and Trotsky had in 
mind when, 38 years ago, they engi- 
neered their famous coup d'état. 
Though Trotsky believed that Stalin’s 
policies in the 1920’s invited the feared 
Thermidorean degeneration,’ care must 
be taken not to look upon “the bacilli 
of communism” as impotent merely be- 
cause historical conditions have con- 
strained the party to postpone, reluc- 
tantly, the immediate realization of cer- 
tain basic aspirations. 

Western democratic nations cannot 
become complacent because dogmatic 
Marxism has seemingly made severe 
compromises in the U.S.S.R. Still less 
should the West grow secure because of 
the current “‘peace campaign.” Com- 
munism is a philosophy in action, and 
it must always be regarded in its or- 
ganized embodiment in time. It must 
never be forgotten that there is a “‘crea- 
tive Marxism” as well as a “dogmatic 
Marxism,” as Stalin clearly stated: 
“There is dogmatic Marxism and crea- 
tive Marxism. I stand by the latter.”” 

Creative Marxism, a euphemism for 
opportunism, permits departures from 
the doctrines of Marx. It does not 
necessarily mean a direct denial of 
Marxist propositions or conclusions, It 


14The Ninth Thermidor (June 28, 1794) was 
the date when the Convention rebelled 
against Robespierre and had him guillo- 
tined. The term, Thermidorean degenera- 
tion, expresses the post-Revolutionary de- 
cline that was expected in Russia. William 
Chamberlain, The Russian Enigma, Scrib- 
ner’s, New York, 1944, pp. 92-93. 

18Lenin and Stalin, Russian Revolution, p. 
146. This passage is cited in the official 
textbook, generally ascribed to Stalin’s 
authorship, History of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, International 
Publishers, New York, 1939, p. 197. 
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is merely Marxism adapted to meet new 
conditions of the class struggle of the 
proletariat. That is why Lenin and 
Stalin have advanced Marxist theory, 
enriching it with new experience and 
modern techniques.** 

Stalin proved himself a shrewd politi- 
cal strategist when he developed the 
tool of the “artificial dialectic” as part 
of his “creative Marxism.’””’ To under- 
stand the paradoxes of communist his- 
tory some such hypothesis as “creative 
Marxism” and the “artificial dialectic” 
is essential. The only alternate explana- 
tions are gross maladministration, un- 
believable naiveté or aimless perversity, 
which the most casual knowledge of 
communist teaching and tactic would 
reject as full explanations. Fluctuations 
of Soviet decisions, when carefully 
analyzed, reveal greater purposiveness 
than first appears. 


infallible guide 
Although communism is founded on 
the determined and unalterable laws of 
historico-material dialectics, the party, 
chiefly in the person of Stalin, has in- 
terposed into the chemistry of history 
a catalytic agent—the human will. 
Party decision stimulates and directs 
the forces of history in developing the 
revolutionary movement of the prole- 
tariat. “Creative Marxism” capitalizes 
on the fact that revolutionary details 
are vague, although the goal of the his- 
torical movement is known and in- 
evitable. Accordingly, we read how the 
party gives direction and acceleration 
to this process: 

The power of Marxist-Leninist theory 
lies in the fact that it enables the Party 
to find the right orientation in any situa- 
tion, to understand the inner connection 
of current events, to foresee their course 


18Jbid., pp. 356-358. 

17 For an excellent treatment of the “arti- 
ficial dialetic” see O. Utis, “Generalissimo 
Stalin and the Art of Government,” For- 
eign Affairs, 30 (January, 1952) 197-214. 
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and to perceive how and in what direction 
they are bound to develop in the future.** 

Once the party is the infallible guide 
to all practical decisions we can better 
understand how the new expedient of 
the “‘artificial dialectic,” as developed 
by Stalin and continued by his succes- 
sors, is indissolubly connected with 
Soviet policy. We understand that term 
to embrace all forms of human direc- 
tion and implementation of communist 
dogma: incessant maneuvering, con- 
stant observation of existing power 
conditions, careful balancing of politi- 
co-economic tensions, the precise pro- 
gramming of different degrees of ma- 
turity in attaining communist objec- 
tives, 

Lenin adumbrated the “artificial dia- 
lectic” in his attack on Kamenev and 
other Bolsheviks who in April, 1917, 
clung to the old form of a revolution- 
ary democratic dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat when a transition to the social- 
ist revolution was ripe. Lenin wrote: 

Our teaching is not a dogma but a guide 
to action, Marx and Engels used to say, 
rightly ridiculing the learning and repeti- 
tion by rote of “formulas” which at best 
are only capable of outlining general tasks 
that are necessarily liable to be modified 
by the concrete economic and _ political 
conditions of each separate phase of the 
historical process . . . . It is essential to 
realize the incontestable truth that a Marx- 
ist must take cognizance of real life, of 
concrete realities, and must not continue to 
cling to a theory of yesterday.** 

This only echoes Engels in his criti- 
cism of German Marxists in America: 

The Germans have not understood how 
to use their theory as a lever which could 
set the American masses in motion; they 
do not understand the theory themselves 
for the most part and treat it in a doctrin- 
aire and dogmatic way, as something 
which has got to be learned off by heart 


18History of the Communist Party, p. 355. 

1®Lenin, Collected Works, Russian Edition, 
20,100-01, cited in History of the Com- 
munist Party, p. 358. 
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and which then will supply all needs 
without more ado. To them it is a dogma 
and not a guide to action.*° 


basically marxist 


Here was sufficient authority to justi- 
fy Stalin and, today, Bulganin in guid- 
ing history’s oscillations during critical 
periods: to time accurately and to reck- 
on astutely the exact degree of human 
intervention needed to swing the politi- 
cal and social pendulum in the direc- 
tion of communist goals. This is the 
quintessence of the “artificial dialectic” 
—the chief instrument for reducing to 
practice “creative Marxism.” 


Once Stalin swept away all opposi- 
tion in party ranks, he catapulted to 
control both of the party and of the 
government.*' As secretary-general (a 
post created for him in 1922), he di- 
rected the party’s day-to-day business. 
All details of party organization were 
fully known to him. He held party 
files and records; all important party 
correspondence crossed his desk. With 
such extensive knowledge of organiza- 
tion and membership, Stalin, by studied 
care, soon won a prophetic reputation 
in the Central Committee and the 
Politburo.” 

In 1929, with the beginning of the 
first Five-Year Plan, Stalin’s recourse 
to state planning and the expedient of 
the “artificial dialectic” became pro- 
nounced. During the world depression 
of the 1930’s Stalin, hoping to hasten 


Loc. cit. 

21Names prominent in the party organiza- 
tional chart have equal prominence in the 
government’s hierarchical structure. See 
Harry Schwartz, “How the Communist 
Party Controls All Russia,” New York 
Times, August 24, 1952, p. ES. 

22The Politburo was the supreme ruling body 
of the party and the government until its 
dissolution in August, 1952. In effect it 
still exists, for the same oligarchy (includ- 
ing Kaganovich, Bulganin and Molotov) 
which ruled the Politburo now make major 
decisions. See Victor Kravchenko, “The 
Politburo,” Fortune, 34 (September, 1946) 
O3ff. 
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the Marxist dialectic of quiescence 
and crisis, took strong measures. Col- 
lectivization of farms and _ establish- 
ment of state farms were encouraged. 
Kulaks (well-to-do peasants), formerly 
restricted and taxed, were expropriated. 
Peasants were allowed to seize cattle, 
machines and all farm property for the 
benefit of collective farms in order to 
destroy the kulaks as a class. 

Speaking of the reasons for this se- 
vere policy, Stalin betrays the oppor- 
tunistic character of the “artificial dia- 
lectic”: 

The last hope of the capitalists of all 
countries, who are dreaming of restoring 
capitalism in the U.S.S.R.—“the sacred 
principle of private property”—is collaps- 
ing and vanishing. The peasants, whom 
they regarded as material manuring the 
soil for capitalism, are abandoning en 
masse the lauded banner of “private prop- 
erty” and are taking the path of collectiv- 
ism, the path of socialism. The last 
hope for the restoration of capitalism is 
crumbling.”* 

But the order to collectivize land and 
liquidate kulaks proved a serious blund- 
er. The program never fully succeeded, 
for the peasants burned their barns and 
slew their cattle, thus threatening the 
economic life of the nation. Only after 
millions had been starved and shot to 
death did Stalin soften his brutal plan 
to reverse the direction of the pendu- 
lum of the “artificial dialectic.” 


“creative” purges 

Another instance of “creative Marx- 
ism” was the “great purge” (1935-38) 
during which the old-guard Bolsheviks, 
who might have vied with Stalin for 
political supremacy, were liquidated as 
“enemies of the people.” The occasion 
was the murder of Stalin’s aide, Sergei 
Kirov, then party boss in Leningrad. 
The orgy of irresponsible destruction 
included the secret trial and death of 
the Soviet’s leading generals, together 


*8History of the Communist Party, p, 305. 
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with thousands of Red Army officers 
and all but twelve members of the gen- 
eral staff. All told, over seven million 
disappeared into GPU mass burial pits 
er Siberia’s slave labor camps.” 

For the Western conscience, this 
might seem the result of blind, malici- 
ous perversity. But for those acquaint- 
ed with Stalin’s reliance on the tool of 
the “artificial dialectic” the executions 
manifest a rational design. Not only 
were all of Stalin’s rivals eliminated, but 
after the purges no Russian survived 
whose political rank and future did not 
depend upon his patronage.” 

Once the zenith of tension had been 
reached, Stalin judiciously called a halt 
to the purge—and ordered a purge of 
the purgers. Henry Yagoda, GPU boss, 
was shot, along with many of his oper- 
ators. It would be a mistake to think 
that Stalin’s political star dipped in 
any way during this whole period. His 
order to cease the purge appeared as a 
considerate, paternal gesture performed 
out of thoughtfulness for the quaking 
populace and remaining party members. 
The new generation of communists, 
who succeeded to the posts of the liqui- 
dated members, idolized Stalin as the 
Great Man of the party. 


skilled manipulation 


Stalin’s personal manipulation of the 
“artificial dialectic” throughout the 
1930’s reveals his cunning. When fear- 
inspired silence and paralysis of the peo- 
ple’s wills became noticeable, he re- 
laxed his terroristic program, realizing 
that opposition would be driven under- 
ground unless criticism was permitted 
and, indeed, encouraged. After strict 
censorship had been lifted for a time, 
outspoken reformers, who betrayed dis- 
content with party policies, were 


singled out for imprisonment and death. 


**Leon Trotsky, long a thorn in Stalin’s side, 
was tracked down and killed in Mexico. 


*°The Great Retreat, p. 102. 
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Russian policy and the party’s “general 
line” thus veered to preserve security 
and the position of power which com- 
munists commanded. 


The same pulsating process can be 
discerned in World War II. When war 
engulfed Russia, pent-up feelings that 
had mounted in the previous decade 
were allowed full vent in patriotism 
and nationalism. Seeing the favorable 
attitude of returning troops toward 
foreign cultures, Stalin initiated a 
serious program of communist indoc- 
trination to offset any possible dangers. 
In 1945, stricter orthodoxy was im- 
posed upon party members. Heresy 
hunts were instituted, though not on 
the appalling scale of 1937-38. 

However, once again timing of the 
“artificial dialectic” was carefully ar- 
ranged. To prevent excessive fear and 
suspicion, the purge was checked. As a 
result, higher echelons of the party 
escaped the scrutiny of the purgers, 
while the people heaved a sigh of relief 
in gratitude to the benign leader, who, 
of course, was never associated with the 
purge. 

Gyrations of Red policies are irra- 
tional without reference to the pseudo- 
messianic foundations of Marxist phil- 
osophy and later modifications of Lenin 
and Stalin. Granted the basic premise 
of Soviet ideology, that the party is the 
favored child of destiny with history 
as its sponsor, “creative Marxism,” as.a 
viable creed for the transitional stages 
of communism’s development, follows 
logically. Equally logical is the ‘‘arti- 
ficial dialectic.” In its light, little of 
Soviet history seems astonishing—iron 
curtains, labor camps, Five Year plans, 
purges, censorship, temporizing tactics 
in U.N. or the opportunely proffered 
olive branch. 

In short, a charismatic party can 
never be mistaken; its directives are 
merely misinterpreted or misapplied. 
With such a messianic aura and a simple 
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formula of faith wedded to action, 
communism commands allegiance 
among many. Whittaker Chambers af- 
firms that communism’s seductive pow- 
er lies in the simple formula of Karl 
Marx: “The philosophers have explained 
the world; it is necessary to change the 
world.” The quasi-religious convictions 
of communism, coupled with its vision- 
ary nature, justify the relativistic and 
highly erratic policies which “creative 
Marxism” spawns. 


The Kremlin’s recent “peace drives,” 
while replete with recurring contradic- 
tions, take on rational significance in 
the light of “creative Marxism,” as 
espoused by Engels, Lenin and Stalin. 
One merely has to recall the efforts of 
Malenkov in 1953 to secure peace. At 
the same time as Malenkov’s irenic at- 
tempts, a decided shift in emphasis in 
the Soviet press away from sharp criti- 
cism of American institutions and poli- 
cies was noted. In the United Nations, 
Andrei Y. Vishinsky asked the West to 
meet Russia halfway in the “tunnel of 
friendship.” In Germany, Russian and 
Western military commanders negotia- 
ted an outwardly cordial plan to avoid 
future “incidents” on the air corridors 
to West Berlin. Soviet censorship— 
ordinarily very tight—relaxed to per- 
mit Western correspondents to report 
on Russia more fully than was per- 
mitted earlier. So too today, many be- 
lieve that the “iron curtain” has been 
lifted slightly. 

On the surface such peaceful over- 
tures indicate a change of heart, a de- 
sire to co-exist with the free-market 
nations of the world. This is precisely 
the impression Soviet leaders hoped to 
leave upon the minds of Westerners. 
The tactics of both Malenkov and Bul- 
ganin reveal unmistakably that the 
“artificial dialectic” did not die with 
Stalin, but rather that the pendulum 
of opportunism, directed by “creative 
Marxism,” still swings to and fro. 





Are Family Allowances Doles ? 


Francis J. Cor ey, S.J. 


WO paragraphs in Professor 
Fogarty’s note last December 
(SOCIAL ORDER, December, 

1955, p. 461) make observations con- 


cerning family allowances which re- 
quire brief consideration. He says: 


This definition of “direct” support 
means that a man who depends for the 
support of his family on a family-allow- 
ance system such as exists in Britain 
(wholly financed from tax funds), or as 
recommended by the International Labor 
Office (“public subsidies”) or the Austral- 
ian Bishops, cannot be said to be receiving 
a family living wage. 

On the other hand, this definition of 
“direct” support does not rule out the use 
of a family allowance system of another 
type. A man who draws family allowances 
during the time he has dependent chil- 
dren can still be said to be supporting 
his children directly provided that he has 
bought a title to the allowance by pay- 
ing, or undertaking to pay, premiums cor- 
responding to their actuarial value. 


The implication of the first para- 
graph seems to be that family allow- 
ances which are supported by public 
funds are a kind of “dole.” The father 
does not buy them as he does shoes or 
insurance. “The essential question is 
whether a man is or is not paying, out 
of his wages, the full cost of services, 
actual or contingent, which he and his 
family obtain.” Thus, family allow- 
ances which a parent does not buy can- 
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not be considered part of his wage; Mr. 
Fogarty does not say that such allow- 
ances are a dole—and he is not inter- 
ested in saying it—but it is implied. 

I think a fair and necessary case can 
be made for the proposition that state- 
supported family allowances, while not 
bought, are earned, that they are a kind 
of remuneration for a public service to 
which one who performs that service 
has a reasonable claim. 


That parents make a valuable con- 
tribution to public welfare is too ob- 
vious to require discussion or proof. A 
nation would simply disappear from 
the face of the earth in a very short 
time if it were universally to forego 
the right of parenthood. Cultural 
treasures and material wealth would be 
useless if there were no people to pos- 
sess and develop them. 


‘Under circumstances with which 
man has been acquainted until quite 
recent times, this contribution to pub- 
lic welfare, because it was a contribu- 
tion from all, could lay claim to no 
further reward than the prestige it was 
traditionally accorded. 


CHANGED CONDITIONS 


Two developments in the United 
States, however, have considerably 
modified the conditions of parenthood. 
These developments and their implica- 
tions have gone generally almost un- 
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noticed. They have been discussed be- 
fore in these pages, hence a brief review 
will probably suffice for our purposes. 


One of these developments is change 
in the distribution of children in the 
American population. While there are 
no precise data demonstrating this fact, 
there can be no question that it is true, 
and what information we have is con- 
firmatory. Women today do not bear 
as many children on the average as did 
women a century ago. The estimated 
number of children born to 1,000 wom- 
en through the entire child-bearing age 
in 1805 was 7,850. Since that time the 
number has declined steadily until in 
1952 it stood at 2,350. Similarly, the 
number of children under five years per 
1,000 women aged 20 to 44 in 1800 
was 1,342; in 1950 the number was 
rao 3 

Moreover, the rate of absolute in- 
fertility has almost doubled between 
1890 and 1950. Tlie rate of childless- 
ness for the cohort of women of 1865- 
70 was eight per cent; the rate for the 
cohort of 1920 was fifteen per cent. 

The result is that American children 
are far from equally distributed 
through the population. A recent study 
shows the following distribution. 





TABLE 1.—FAMILIES IN THE UNITED STATES 
BY NUMBER OF CHILDREN PER FAMILY, 1955. 


(Numbers in Thousands) 
Children 





Size of Families | 


Family 





Number Percent Number! Percent 


Disha 


54,970 | 100 
No children 
One child 

Two children 
Three children 
Four children 
Five children 


Six or more 


8,592 16 
16,512 30 
13,080 24 
7,428 13 
4,020 7 
5,338 10 

















This information shows how uneven- 
ly the responsibility for child care is 
distributed through the population. Al- 
most half of the families in the United 
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States in 1955 had no present charge 
for children. Another 41 per cent were 
responsible for less than half of the 
children. As a result, less than one- 
fifth of all families were caring for 54 
per cent of the country’s future adults. 
Thus, every 100 families in the first 
three categories above (a total of 34.1 
million families) are supporting only 
73 children, while the remaining 7.8 
million families support children at the 
rate of 382 per 100. 


The first development, then, is demo- 
graphic: the unequal distribution of 
child support over the total adult 
population. Perhaps never before in the 
history of mankind—certainly never in 
the history of the United States—has 
child support been so unequally borne 
as it has been here in the past two de- 
cades. 


The second development is economic 
and is compounded of several factors. 

a. Children have become almost ex- 
clusively an economic liability. A cent- 
ury ago, when 85 per cent of the econo- 
my was agricultural, children began to 
contribute to their own support very 
early in life. In addition to the chores 
performed by the sons and daughters 
of farmers, children in cities, aside from 
those who did part-time work while at- 
tending school, were engaged at full- 
time occupations in distressingly large 
numbers. Between 1890 and 1910 more 
than eighteen per cent of all children 
aged ten to fifteen years were gain- 
fully employed. 


b. The relative disappearance of child 
labor is a distinct social gain, but it has 
increased the burden of parents. At the 
same time, money income, upon which 
Americans depend almost exclusively 
for well being, is increasingly distribut- 
ed in imverse ratio to need. That is, 
families with greater economic need 
(determined by the number of persons 
in the family) tend to have less income 
than others, while families with less 
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economic need have more income. The 
median income of families is shown be- 
low: 





INCOME FAMILIES IN 
NUMBER OF 


2.—MEDIAN 
UNITED STATES, BY 
1954. 


TABLE 
THE 
CHILDREN, 





Median family 
income 
$4,173 
3,929 
4,335 
4,506 
4,335 
3,949 
3,155 
3,252 


Size of families 
All families 

No children 

One child 

Two children 

Three children 

Four children 

Five children 

Six or more children 











for de- 





c. Income-tax deductions 


pendents, which are sometimes con- 
sidered as an aid to families, are of 
relatively little benefit to large families 
with small incomes. Thus a family of 
six children with less than $3,252 in- 
come (and half of such families were 
in that condition) 


could “save” a 
maximum of $476 if its income was at 
the median, less if it was below.’ 

The situation can be summarized as 
follows: 

1. Im the United States today the 
small family (less than three children) 
is overwhelmingly dominant, economi- 
cally and culturally. It is widely con- 
sidered the normal family, sets the 
economic and, to a degree, the cultural 
patterns of family living. 

2. Money income has become for 
most families the sole means of sup- 
port. 

3. Money income presently tends to 
be distributed in inverse ratio to need. 

This situation is becoming qualita- 
tively different from our previous 


1 The usefulness of income-tax deductions as 
substitutes for family allowances will be 
examined in the March issue. 


American experience, where formerly 
the large family was a more common 
type, children were not entirely an 
economic liability and dependence upon 
money income was less absolute. 

So long as a social function is per- 
formed by all or relatively all the mem- 
bers of a community, it can lay no 
claim to remuneration. In colonial New 
England, for instance, all the male 
members of the communities were 
members of the Watch and Ward So- 
cieties which carried out the police 
function in each locality. Similarly, 
until recent times, voluntary fire de- 
partments supplied fire protection to 
many communities. So long as all mem- 
bers of the community bore the burden 
equally, there could be no reasonable 
claim to remuneration for services. 

In time, however, some community 
members chose not to serve and hired 
others to serve extra time as their re- 
placement (until recent times, the same 
practice was tolerated for military 
service). Gradually full-time, employed 
groups supplanted the community fire 
and police services. 

Clearly, this analogy is only partially 
applicable to the question under discus- 
sion. It is not intended to imply any- 
thing like total support for families or 
even much more than token subvention 
of children. We can ill afford such dis- 
tortions of meaning in matters so basic 
to the welfare of our country as the 
well being of its children. 

What the analogy does suggest is 
that when the most essential social 
function that citizens can perform, 
namely, the rearing of children, is no 
longer performed equally by the popu- 
lation as a whole, and particularly when 
performance of that function imposes 
economic disabilities, those who perform 
that function have a claim for support 
upon the social body. 
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Birth Rate and Well-Being 


Psychological Conditions For Sufficiency Among 
Backward Peoples 


STANISLAUS DE LeEsTapis, S.J. 


HE problem of sufficiency, i.e., 
the ability of a country suit- 
ably to provide for the require- 

ments of its population, depends entire- 
ly on the category to which that coun- 
try belongs: among the economically 
underdeveloped or among the technical- 
ly advanced and fully equipped. 


A yearly increase in population of 
1.5 per cent presents no vital problems 
affecting the immediate future for 
highly developed countries such as the 
U.S.A., New Zealand and Australia, 
where home and overseas markets will 
provide fully for their needs in food 
and in consumer goods. In the world 
of today, the favored nations are those 
with vast territories under unified eco- 
nomic control, with ample mineral and 
other resources for the current popula- 
tion, with a national income at a level 
unlikely to hinder the development and 
growth of modern techniques and final- 
ly a community conscience fully alive 
to the progress to be achieved. 


Since, however, as I shall explain 
later, the underdeveloped countries do 
not by any means automatically and 
necessarily benefit from the achieve- 
ments of economically progressive na- 
tions, there is some element of risk even 
for the technically equipped and fully 
developed countries if their popula- 
tions are allowed to bask in a fool’s 
paradise. “Nature does not provide us 
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with a blank check for our search after 
gain.” (F. Osborn) 


The Economically Underdeveloped 

The handicap faced by economically 
underdeveloped countries with a high 
birth-rate potential and a predominant- 
ly low standard of activities is too ob- 
vious to require any stressing. Accord- 
ing to the forecasts made by FAO and 
assuming an annual one per cent in- 
crease in world population, a fifteen to 
twenty per cent increase in food sup- 
plies will be essential by 1960, if the 
level of food consumption in backward 
nations is to reach the reasonable stand- 
ard in view. As regards other supplies, 
their unevenness of distribution will 
have reached the point within the next 
25 years, unless of course the present 
rhythm is for some reason changed, 
where the U.S.A., already absorbing 
fifty per cent of the world output of 
raw materials, should find their con- 
sumption figure raised to 83 per cent. 

Economists, demographic experts, 
agricultural specialists, sociologists, die- 
ticians, etc., busily investigating the 
serious problem of hunger in the world 
today, are approaching agreement on 
some purely economic measures to be 
considered and prepared as a basis for 
an international policy aimed at safe- 
guarding the more backward countries. 
The measures concerned come under the 
following headings: a. enlargement of 
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areas under cultivation (dams, irriga- 
tion, land draining, etc.) , b. higher out- 
put from food crops, c. increase of live- 
stock and derivatives, d. greater at- 
tention to fishing and cultivation of 
fish, e. industrial development—by 
progressive conversion of existing forms 
(handicrafts, light industries, trading 
estates) rather than by drastic upheaval 
(heavy industry), f. creation of home 
markets by extending and increasing 
purchasing power to the maximum by 
means of equitable and efficient meas- 
ures to insure an adequate return for 
outlay and an increase or possibly re- 
distribution of income, g. gradual in- 
troduction of a savings scheme for 
long- and short-term investments, thus 
avoiding waste by a wealthy minority 
not controlled by taxation, h. land set- 
tlement by a better distribution of the 
working population (town and country 
planning and housing schemes), i. for- 
mation of an international fund for de- 
velopment loans and free grants to fi- 
nance technical aid and provide equip- 
ment for backward countries, j. inten- 
sive expansion of educational facilities 
and technical training, practical courses 
for adults, research and study groups, 
organization of a series of pilot under- 
takings. 


Mental and Cultural Approach 


It will be far from easy to introduce 
the economic measures outlined above, 
but the “mental and cultural revolu- 
tion” that such innovations must in- 
evitably entail will raise problems of 
even greater magnitude. These techni- 
cal and economic measures need to be 
fully understocd, desired and accepted 
if they are to be successful, otherwise 
they can do more harm than good. The 
various factors likely to produce and 
assist the psychological transformation, 
both mental and cultural, essential to 
success, are precisely what is meant by 
the subtitle of this paper—‘Psychologi- 
cal Conditions for Sufficiency.” 
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Considerable study has already been 
devoted to the problem of education in 
backward countries and the measures to 
be adopted may be broadly grouped un- 
der four headings: a. an exact appraisal 
of the mental resistance that a given 
area would oppose to the proposed tech- 
nical and economic innovations, b. a 
training program to be introduced at all 
levels from public institutions and gov- 
ernment bodies to the general mass of 
the people (rural and urban communi- 
ties, local rulers, etc.), c. the selection 
and training of officials particularly 
suited to the work implied by the train- 
ing program, d. a clearly defined plan 
of proposed achievements based on the 
possible resistance to be overcome and 
the community conscience gradually to 
be brought to life. 


Psychological Resistance 


An estimate of the probable psycho- 
logical resistance within the sociological 
environment must be undertaken with- 
out bias and as objectively as possible by 
methods of sampling and investigation 
intended to a. classify the origin of such 
resistance, whether arising from indif- 
ference to, ignorance of, or hostility 
towards the proposed measures, and b. 
assess the causes and feeling for tradi- 
tional habits and customs in opposition 
to the new measures proposed. 

Once this psychological resistance 
has been discovered and analyzed, two 
basic principles are essential if the task 
of education is to be successfully car- 
ried out: a. No program of moderniza- 
tion with up-to-date equipment to be 
prepared or applied without the consent 
and support of the independent govern- 
ments concerned. (In fact, in these days 
of violent nationalism still smarting 
from memories of the not far distant 
“colonial” era, any other course of ac- 
tion would be out of the question and 
doomed to failure.) b. Before applying 
a program of the kind, the consent to 
be obtained of the people as a whole, as 
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far as possible a considered and enlight- 
ened consent inspired by altruistic and 
community feeling. 

It is of utmost importance that the 
transition stage of a nation, from its 
underdeveloped state to one of mod- 
ern progress with all its attendant tech- 
nical and economic innovations, not 
prove retrogressive for the general mass 
of the people from either the mental or 
moral point of view, nor involve them 
in a robot-like standardization or com- 
plete proletariat-mindedness. When an 
older order has to give way before the 
new and sociologically better, it is vital 
that the general community, or at least 
its recognized and accepted leaders, 
shall fully understand and in the main 
welcome the new way of life. The say- 
ing “More haste, less speed” is certainly 
applicable here. “What if progress is 
slow, so long as man is safe and advanc- 
ing and happier,” to quote again. These 
aims could never be achieved by a 
policy of compulsion. Even if it does 
not seem to pay quick dividends, a pro- 
longed period of training reaching all 
levels is of infinitely more value than 
the hasty achievement of unaccepted 
objectives. Once the period of incuba- 
tion is over, a chain reaction sets in and 
the time apparently lost is soon made 


up. 
Training Experts 


A method based on patient approach 
and respect for the feelings and tradi- 
tions of the people must ultimately de- 
pend for success on: a. at government 
level, educational and technical experts 
must collaborate loyally with the native 
leaders of the backward countries and 
show a sincere desire gradually to hand 
over control and the key positions tem- 
porarily held, b. similarly, at lower 
levels, groups of teachers must be pre- 
pared with sufficient knowledge of the 
usages, customs and traditions of the 
people to present the proposed changes 
as the outcome and crowning reward 
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of the worth implicit in such traditions. 
Much would be gained and the back- 
ward nations would derive additional 
benefit from a merging of the cen- 
turies-old experience of the missions in 
this difficult field with the modern 
techniques of basic education intro- 
duced under the auspices of UNESCO. 


The immediate and visible aims of a 
fundamental education are to help a 
human community towards a better 
way of life by a more fruitful use of 
the resources available. A group of vil- 
lage farmers will be taught to make 
better use of their land, to increase its 
output by carefully planned co-opera- 
tion, etc. 


Alongside such measures, the ulti- 
mate aim will be to arouse a conscious 
awareness of the following facts: a. 
Man should aspire towards a higher de- 
gree of well-being for himself and for 
all mankind, b. man should recognize 
and believe in his creative powers and 
endeavor to achieve mastery of the 
forces of nature, c. it is fitting that 
man should forsake his attitude of ir- 
responsibility and with considered judg- 
ment join with those who fight for the 
common good. The mainspring of the 
mental and cultural revolution, of 
which I have already spoken, lies in this 
conversion from the feeling of indi- 
vidual irresponsibility to one of person- 
al and moral responsibility of each to 
all, of the individual to the community. 


Some peoples are still at the stage of 
scorning or ignoring all expressions of 
material, economic or physical well- 
being. In such cases, fundamental edu- 
cation must prove highly altruistic and 
community-minded to avoid the growth 
of selfish egoism and separatist tend- 
encies. A desire for greater well-being 
is not to be achieved by selfish grabbing 
by some and a corresponding resent- 
ment and jealousy in others, but rather 
by the appearance of a true community 
spirit. 





Faith and Man's Creative Instincts 


In the majority of primitive coun- 
tries, the idea prevails that the fate of 
man lies, almost inevitably, in the hands 
of higher powers, which has led to a 
weakening of any initiative towards 
creative effort. Here again, funda- 
mental education, in introducing new 
techniques, must avoid attacking what 
is fundamentally worthy in these be- 
liefs, and endeavor simply to free them 
from the parasitic growths of fortui- 
tous superstitions. Nothing can be of 
greater value for this delicate task than 
individual and collective demonstration 
by strong characters who, in their own 
lives, are able to link an appreciation of 
modern techniques with a truly sincere 
and profound religious faith in a Trans- 
cendental Providence. 


An attitude of resignation to the will 
of Fate can only be overcome by the 
example of a life in which the require- 
ments of technical reasoning applied to 
material facts are nicely adjusted to the 
needs of a mind and heart dedicated to 
the service of others. This adjustment 
alone can reveal the greatness and no- 
bility of a man working towards his 
destiny, in the light of a more apprecia- 
tive faith in the very Mystery of God. 
Any mistaken approach to the mystery 
of God or complete indifference to Him 
results in the creative power of man en- 
gendering not faith and all it implies, 
but the exact opposite: a lust for power, 
source and cause of bitterness. 


Resignation or Control 


Once confronted with the technical 
advances inculcated by a fundamental 
education, the masses who but yesterday 
were largely irresponsible will be made 
aware for the first time of a sense of re- 
sponsibility. With the advent of tech- 
nical achievements, modern man_ is 
faced with a grave problem: subservi- 
ence or control. Resignation to what 
at first sight appears as favorable de- 
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terminism: technical advance reduces 
labor. Or control, difficult to achieve 
over this apparent determinism, but 
possible through an upsurge of mind 
and spirit. Any middle-of-the-road so- 
lution of the problem is foredoomed; 
man must choose either slavish servitude 
or mastery. Henri Bergson has dwelt at 
length on the need to nurture a “wax- 
ing of the soul” to match in the world 
of today the development and applica- 
tion of new technical achievements. 
Unless this is done, the spiritual impulse 
and creative genius of man are no long- 
er protected. 

The choice between resignation and 
control is today of particular import- 
ance in matters of sex, for prior to any 
question of modern trends it must be 
recognized that a latent conflict exists 
between pleasure and the creative urge, 
between desire to possess another and 
will to forward the other. The prob- 
lem, however, should not be exaggerat- 
ed: in a primitive civilization where the 
individual has barely emerged from a 
state of irresponsibility and family 
structure and sexual taboos are such 
that the sexual behavior of the popula- 
tion is laid down by tradition, the dual 
aspects mentioned scarcely present a 
very personal problem. 

The position changes when we are 
faced with a civilization just acquir- 
ing a modern technical approach to liv- 
ing. Indeed when an individual, with 
modern technical equipment, is able to 
take his temporal destiny into his own 
hands, the act of procreation which but 
yesterday was regarded somewhat fa- 
talistically as belonging to destiny, 
tends to become one of the recognized 
dark forces of nature to be mastered 
and controlled. From that moment, the 
possibility of dissociating “‘self-pleas- 
ure” from the “creative urge” of the 
sexual act becomes apparent, and this 
dissociation brings the full force of the 
problem in its wake: control of pleas- 
ure or control of creation. 
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The expression control of pleasure is 
used here to mean control inspired with 
the sole aim and purpose of mastering 
the voluptuous pleasures of self-love. 
Control of creation means control in- 
spired with thé opposite aim of subordi- 
nating the legitimate and natural fea- 
tures of pleasure to the creative values 
of the love for another. In its final 
analysis, is not love the will to enhance 
the other, the creative desire for the 
growing up of the other? 


Choice of Method 


If a greater degree of self-control 
among the peoples of backward coun- 
tries is to be achieved by means of 
modern methods and the prevalent feel- 
ing of irresponsibility due to a lack of 
individuality is to be removed, it is the 
more important that our teaching and 
guidance in their sexual life should 
avoid the harmful confusion between 
control of pleasure and control of crea- 
tion, which, regrettably, is so prevalent 
among the more advanced nations of 
the world. Consider for a moment just 
how far instilling control of pleasure 
could warp the reactions and urges of 
a people just acquiring a new, funda- 
mental education destined to arouse a 
greater degree of creative urge, mental 
alertness, self-sacrifice, in short the will 
to master the irrational forces of na- 
ture! It would be hard to imagine a 
more obvious contradiction or better 
example of a modern Penelope! 


On the other hand, the benefits that 
would accrue to a nation advancing 
along the road to maturity in the eco- 
nomic and social field, by education and 
guidance of its sexual behavior towards 
self-control in procreation, cannot be 
over-emphasized. These sociological 
findings, counter-proofs of which are to 
be found in aging nations, are over- 
whelmingly confirmed by analytical 
psychology. Psychoanalysis is in fact 
responsible for bringing to light the 
need for a predominance of generous 
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and altruistic motives in the sub-con- 
scious mind as basis for a normal love 
and sexual life. Conversely, sexual 
pathology has discovered a continuous 
lack of extrovert tendencies as the basis 
of individual neuroses. Therefore, to 
return to the subject of fundamental 
education which has training of the 
procreative and sexual behavior pf peo- 
ples in process of emerging from a state 
of irresponsibility to one of self-control 
in procreation among its aims, there 
arises the inevitable problem: to select 
the most appropriate methods for such 
training. 


Two Methods 


To simplify the approach they can 
be divided into two categories: the use 
of contraceptives and the habit of con- 
tinence. The former, intrinsically, 
requires no moral self-control, for the 
process of necessity is automatic (me- 
chanical, chemical, etc.). The second 
case, however, calls initially for moral 
self-control for it generally involves 
periodic natural continence or abstin- 
ence from marital relationship, the 
periods for such abstinence being dic- 
tated by the behavior of the human 
organism in which periods of sterility 
alternate with fertility in accordance 
with physiological laws. 

Faced by these two different meth- 
ods, one automatic and the other calling 
for moral self-control, fundamental 
education and, hence economy and 
sociology, are in the same position as 
medicine confronted by medical experi- 
ment. In such event, the purely scien- 
tific approach demands that experi- 
menting shall only foliow the line con- 
sidered safe before any new treatment 
considered to have a certain risk at- 
tached to it is introduced. But, in the 
particular subject under discussion, the 
only method in which experimenting on 
control of the procreative instinct is 
entirely without danger, and both soci- 
ology and psychoanalysis are in agree- 
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ment here, is the practice of continence 
for the purpose of achieving what we 
have termed control of creation. 


Responsibilities of Parents 

Finally, I would add that any funda- 
mental education must first and fore- 
most emphasize that the decision on the 
size of a family is entirely and solely 
the personal responsibility of the hus- 
band and wife. The state, as guardian 
of the common good, is responsible for 
study of the growth of population and 
drawing up appropriate analyses and 
statistics for the purpose. Although, in 
the event of the balance of population 
being upset, it is also responsible for 
keeping the people informed of the con- 
sequences of such happenings and the 
findings obtained, the state can never 
have the right to suggest any birth-rate 
program having ultimate repercussion 
upon the individual. No indication of 
an average type of family may be put 
forward as an indication of an appar- 
ently normal family. The number of 
children in a family never has auto- 
matically represented a normal family, 
and it never will. Only compliance 
with the aims and moral standards of 
marriage can make a family normal; 
the more such compliance is conscious, 
well-considered and founded on a true 
creative love, the closer will the family 
approach normality. In this connection, 
praise is particularly due to those mar- 
ried couples who not only consider 
their own good from the point of view 
of health, physical and psychological 


fitness, but also the good of their chil- 
dren and the best possible education for 
them, the good of the family circle 
with its unity and close ties and finally 
the good of the community as a whole, 
both present and future, from the near- 
est neighbor on. Sociological types of 
average families might then be of use to 
such couples, among a number of other 
factors they would need to bear in 
mind. 


To solve the problems of hunger in 
the world more than a mental and cul- 
tural “revolution” of the backward 
peoples will be required—a similar 
“revolution” must be_ engendered 
among the advanced nations with their 
strong economies. They must be 
brought to appreciate that far too of- 
ten their supremacy is due to onesided 
contracts which offer great odds in 
their favor overseas, and that real help 
to the famine countries cannot lie in an 
economy based solely on trade. The 
greed of the advanced nations must 
give way to a humanitarian economy, 
which should be empowered to com- 
mand, by means of agreed levies, some 
distribution of income without short- 
term control by any nation. If here and 
now the four billion dollars which the 
U.S.A. saved on its Armed Forces esti- 
mates for 1954-55, were assigned to the 
backward and underdeveloped coun- 
tries, it would be a first step towards 
safeguarding those countries until they 
have achieved real economic independ- 
ence. 
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LAW REFORM 


Rosert F. Drinan, S.J. 


HEN Dean Arthur T. Vander- 
bilt was appointed Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of 

New Jersey in 1948, the state had a 
judicial system full of antiquated legal 
machinery. Today, due to a consti- 
tutional referendum) and courage and 
patience of Chief Justice Vanderbilt, 
New Jersey leads the states with a 
streamlined series of courts which go 
far to eliminate delay and outlaw tech- 
nicalities in the administration of jus- 
tice. How all this was achieved is now 
related for us by the Chief Justice in 
his latest volume on his favorite topic 
—the reform of judicial administra- 
tion." 

Chief Justice Vanderbilt is a brave 
man. His opening remarks are directed 
at judges who oppose every change in 
procedural law that would serve to 
eliminate technicalities, surprise and un- 
due delay! The officials who do this, 
he writes, are no less a danger to so- 
ciety than gangsters and communistic 
subversives. These jurists, as well as 
widespread imperfections in present ju- 
diciary practice, have accelerated the 
modern decline in the legal profession’s 
prestige. And of this last phenomenon 


1 THE CHALLENGE OF LAW REFORM. 
—By Arthur T. Vanderbilt. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, Princeton, N. J., 1955, 194 
pp. $3.50. 
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Chief Justice Vanderbilt cites abundant 
evidence. Justice Stone for example 
stated in 1934: “Candor would compel 
even those of us who have the most 
abiding faith in our profession to ad- 
mit that in our time the bar has not 
maintained its traditional position of 
public influence and leadership.” 


It is nearly a half century since 
Dean Roscoe Pound gave his famous 
1906 address to the American Bar As- 
sociation in St. Paul on “The Causes 
Of Popular Dissatisfaction With The 
Administration Of Justice.” Years 
later the legendary Dean Wigmore re- 
ferred to this speech as “‘the spark that 
kindled the white flame of progress.” 


Thirty-four years ago the American 
Judicature Society and, some time later, 
other legal reform movements emerged 
from this spark. The work of Chief 
Justice Vanderbilt is the full flowering 
of Dean Pound’s aspiration after jus- 
tice. 

The New Jersey Chief Justice sees 
four sectors where American law needs 
reform. The first and most important 
area is that of the substantive law— 
its modernization and simplification. 
This is our most urgent legal impera- 
Anglo-American law has a me- 
dieval and feudal origin, and in far too 
many ways it still tries to answer the 
questions of an industrialized twentieth 


tive. 
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century by the judicial answers of an 
outmoded past. 


Basic, however, to this problem of 
the reform of substantive law is the 
compelling need for the modernization 
of the American procedural law. It is 
to this area that Chief Justice Vander- 
bilt has devoted a lifetime of quiet 
crusading. Now 67 years old, his 
mature view is that the reform of sub- 
stantive law must necessarily be pre- 
ceded by 1. the improvement of judicial 
personnel, including jurors as well as 
judges; 2. simplification of the judicial 
structure and 3, elimination of the 
law’s delays by modern management 
methods and effective leadership. 


BETTER JUDGES 


Mr. Vanderbilt has almost a fixation 
against the election of judges. For the 
first 75 years of our existence as a 
nation our judges were appointed—“as 
they still are elsewhere in the civilized 
world.” (page 15) It was Jacksonian 


democracy which introduced the elec- 
tion of judges, a system which now 


obtains in 36 states. No greater error 
or evil seems conceivable to Mr. Van- 
derbilt. He has described some fan- 
tastic situations wherein the perils of 
electing judges can be clearly seen. For 
example in the election of November 2, 
1954, the people in New York County 
were called upon to vote for four 
judges of the Court of Appeals, eight 
of the Supreme Court, two in the Court 
of General Sessions, three in the Munici- 
pal Court and four in the City Court. 
Manifestly such a bewildering array 
leaves even the well informed voter 
incapable of selecting the best candi- 
dates for technical positions. 


Chief Justice Vanderbilt would sub- 
stitute for the election of judges the 
compromise proposal worked out by the 
American Bar Association and called 
the Missouri Plan since its adoption in 
that state. This scheme calls for the 
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election of judges from a panel select- 
ed and approved by appropriate bar 
association officials.” 

The present method of selecting ju- 
rors is also deficient, Mr. Vanderbilt 
feels. In 24 states jury panels are select- 
ed by politically elected officials, and in 
these states it often happens that jury 
panels are appointed with political con- 
siderations in mind. Jurors should be 
chosen by nonpartisan officials and the 
term of service for such jurors should 
be shortened to about two weeks. This 
would avoid the present situation where 
some of our most intelligent citizenry 
can habitually avoid jury service. 

Unfortunately Mr. Vanderbilt’s ma- 
terial on jury reform is not as detailed 
as it might be. His views on the jury 
system as a whole would be valuable 
in view of the current widespread feel- 
ing that juries are an anachronism in 
most civil cases.” 


SIMPLIFIED PROCEDURE 


The sprawling, overlapping and con- 
fused pattern of America’s state and 
county courts would not be tolerated 
by any business executive for even one 
day. Mr. Vanderbilt feels that the 
legal profession has the duty to sweep 
away the tangled maze of our judicial 
system. A streamlined reform of pro- 
cedure as was introduced into the fed- 
eral courts in the 1930’s is urgently 
needed in our state and local judiciary. 
Nothing prevents this reform, Mr. 
Vanderbilt feels, except the lethargy 
of lawyers and their “chronic profes- 
sional inability to see the need of any 
kind of change in the law especially 
when it affects judges and lawyers in 
their work.” 


2 A summary of the merits and disadvan- 
tages of the Missouri Plan can be seen in 
“Should Judges Be Elected?” America, 
85 (1951) 434. 

See David W. Peck, “Do Juries Delay 
Justice?” New York Times Magazine, De- 
cember 25, 1955. 
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We need another Charles Dickens, 
Mr. Vanderbilt implies, to arouse public 
indignation at the inefficiency and 
sheer injustice inherent in certain pres- 
ent aspects of the administration of 
law. Judicial reform is inevitable, and 
if the members of the legal profession 
do not modernize existing procedures 
laymen will force them to do so. In 
New Jersey for example a popular 
movement without the support of the 
organized bar effected in 1947 a veri- 
table revolution in the administration 
of justice. In 1951 equally conserva- 
tive Delaware modernized its judicial 
structure and practice, but here the re- 
form was the direct result of twenty 
years of steady work on the part of the 
bench and bar. 


EFFECTIVE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Vanderbilt carries his search for 
efficiency in judicial administration into 
the question of the manner in which 
courts of appeal do their work. Little 
if anything is known of the business 


methods by which the dignified enrobed 


justices of our higher courts work out 


their problems. Dean Vanderbilt quite 
literally “blasts” our appellate courts 
and states that their method of opera- 
tion “would not stand the light of 
day.” In over 24 states opinions are 
assigned in advance of oral arguments! 
Hence the judges often neither read 
the briefs or listen to counsel in cases 
not assigned to these particular judges. 
Yet all the judges are listed as concur- 
ring in the opinion. No opinion should 
become the view of the court, Chief 
Justice Vanderbilt states, without a 
full discussion by the entire bench. 
Opinions which purport to be the work 
of the entire court but which in fact 
were written by one judge alone are 
“a fraud on the litigants and the pub- 
lic.” 

Legal shoptalk in Trenton and New- 
ark not infrequently comes around to 
the latest efficiency measure in New 
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Jersey’s judicial system. Mr. Vander- 
bilt believes that judges like busy exec- 
utives should give an accounting of 
their stewardship with a good deal of 
regularity. Long afternoons of golf and 
lengthy recesses are no longer expected 
of judges. Each judge must turn in a 
weekly report—a measure which, need- 
less to say, was not introduced with- 
Out Opposition. 


Such measures as these weekly reports 
followed from Mr. Vanderbilt’s con- 
viction that a tight and efficient 
administration is the third element in- 
dispensable for the upgrading of pro- 
cedural law. Only by painstaking and 
constant survey of the bottlenecks in 
the judicial system can delays be 
avoided. Such delays are reaching de- 
plorable proportions as for example in 
Boston where it takes 34 months to get 
to trial in civil cases or in Worcester, 
Massachusetts where 42 months are re- 
quired. In New York City, Hartford, 
Conn. and Cook County, Ill. the situa- 
tion is about the same or worse. Jus- 
tice delayed is justice denied. 


Acting on this principle, Mr. Van- 
derbilt has applied modern business 
efficiency in re-assigning judges and 
combining courts so that litigants in 
every section of New Jersey today are 
assured of a speedy trial and a decision 
on the case within one month after 
trial. The people of New Jersey are 
so delighted with this new efficiency 
that they have made it clear on more 
than one occasion that they will not 
tolerate anything less than perfection. 
The decrease of court congestion has 
increased public respect for law and the 
legal profession. No reason exists, 
writes the dynamic chief executive of 
America’s most modern judicial system, 
why similar improvement may not be 
had in other states except “the inertia 
that seems to be an almost inescapable 
characteristic of every branch of the 
legal profession!” 





CHALLENGE TO LAW SCHOOLS 


The future of widespread legal re- 
form depends almost entirely on Ameri- 
ca’s law schools. This reform belongs 
especially to a new and promising type 
of legal education—the law center. A 
law center is a legal reform agency 
where the efforts of judges, legislators, 
professors and practicing attorneys are 
coordinated and directed. In Louisiana 
there exists such an agency on an of- 
ficial basis. All other law centers, how- 
ever, are voluntary associations of law 
schools, bar associations and public of- 
ficials interested in the improvement of 
the administration of justice. To law 
school faculties, Mr. Vanderbilt states, 
belongs the core of the work of law re- 
form. In the absence of an official Min- 
istry of Justice law faculties must, in 
the words of Dean Pound, “exercise the 
learned arts they pursue in the spirit of 
a public service in the great and needed 
service of taking upon themselves the 
role of a Ministry of Justice.” 


The newly organized research center 
of the American Bar Association ex- 
pects to provide leadership for the en- 


tire new movement of law centers. 
However, if these centers are to be ef- 
fective, they must rework present law 
to fit emergency economic and social 
conditions. Economics, sociology and 
especially comparative law must be giv- 
en due attention. To bring about the 
ideal law of the future must be their 
predominant task. 


Private voluntary law centers are to 
be preferred to public and official agen- 
cies. The former will avoid politics and 
personalities and will call “into active 
play the resources of our law schoo!s 
which have been too long neglected.” 


Such in brief review is Mr. Vander- 
bilt’s tocsin to America’s legal world. 
He writes especially to the more learned 
in a learned profession for it is they 
who must assume the work of legal re- 
form. Dean Vanderbilt’s excellent vol- 
ume presents the work of a gifted and 
zealous jurist. It represents a strong 
and clear challenge to America’s law 
schools and especially to the more than 
twenty Gatholic law schools who this 
year enroll 5,700 of the nation’s 40,000 
law students. 
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Consumer Credit: a note 


THomas A. O’Connor, S.J. 


ONCERN about consumer credit is 

still with us. Hence, Mr. Carl Hem- 
mer’s valuable observations in the Decem- 
ber SOCIAL ORDER prompt three remarks 
about the aggregate aspect of consumer 
credit in connection with the vexing ques- 
tion of how much is too much—and why. 
The remarks will consider 1. the static 
year-to-year relationship between the 
amounts of credit and of income, 2. the 
dynamic relationship of their respective 
rates of growth, 3. the significance of in- 
flation for credit usefulness. 


STATIC RELATIONSHIP 


From 1929 to 1941 disposable personal 
income was roughly eleven times consumer 
credit at any given date. In 1933 con- 
sumer credit was $4 billion; disposable in- 
come, about $46 billion; in 1937 credit was 
$7.5 billion; income about $70 billion. In 
January 1941 consumer credit dropped 
sharply after steady rise 


selective controls. (In 1950, incidentally, 
instalment debt was seven per cent of dis- 
posable personal income—the same ratio 
as in 1940.) Controls were relaxed, and 
by 1951 $20 billion of credit were sought 
in an economy with a disposable income of 
$200 billion. In 1952 came the biggest 
short-term rise in consumer credit. By 
January 1954 it was a booming $30 billion 
and income was $250 billion. 


DYNAMIC RELATIONSHIP 


Dynamic growth ratios of credit and in- 
come have more significance than static 
figures and allow a more accurate count of 
the country’s consumer-credit pulse. 

From 1929 to 1941 both items grew at 
approximately the same rate. The post- 
war American economy saw the first no- 
ticeable change in growth ratios. From 
1945 to 1948 credit tripled ($5.5 to $15 bil- 
lion) while income grew at a modest $10 





from 1937 and income rose. 
The credit drop was prob- 
ably due to the first appli- 
cation of selective credit 
controls in 1941. Income 
rise was due to war prepa- L 
rations and increased em- 
ployment. In mid-1941, for 
example, credit outstanding 
was about $8 billion; in- 
come about $120 billion. 
Immediately after the 
war, despite credit controls, 
credit jumped to $12 billion 
at the end of 1947, and dis- 
posable personal income 
leveled off at $170 billion. 
During 1948 when the gov- 
ernment released credit 
brakes and credit rose from 


Disposable Personal Income 
{in tens of billions) 


Consumer Credit 
{in billions) 
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Installment Credit 
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$12 to $15 billion, income 
did not rise proportionately 


1929 33 37 41 45 


45 46 47 48 49 50 51 52 53 54 55 





but stayed around $178 bil- roy 
lion. The fall of 1948 and 
spring of 1949 witnessed a 
futile attempt to check the 
rise of consumer credit 
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billion per year—300 per cent compared to 
15 per cent. Between 1945 and 1955 the rate 
of consumer credit growth outpaced in- 
come growth except for a brief period in 
1951 (as the slopes on the graph show). 
Recently, credit as a percentage of dis- 
posable income continues to rise more 
rapidly than income. One reason for the 
rise, is the hearty acceptance of credit as 
an institution in the U.S. 

The giant increase in instalment debt is 
the outstanding credit phenomenon for the 
1945 to 1955 period. It rose from $2.5 
billion in 1945 to $24 billion now. Instal- 
ment credit is now three times the amount 
of charge account and other non-instalment 
consumer credit. 

Late last year the bells of caution began 
to tinkle. Obviously credit as a percentage 
of disposable income was persistently ris- 
ing. In 1954 it broke the all-time high 
percentagewise and has moved upwards 
since. Sheer volume is likewise record 
breaking—$34.5 billion in an economy able 
to spend $260 billion. 


EFFECT OF INFLATION 


In a stern editorial last November and 
in several articles in December, the re- 
spected Wall Street Journal sounded a 
warning. They explain there is no pat 
answer to the question: how much is too 
much consumer credit. But they did point 
out that expanding debt means more de- 
mand for money. The very fact of expand- 
ing debt means that money available for 
loans is already borrowed and the money 
supply dwindles. Scrooge in this “tight” 
money situation is played by the borrowers 
as a whole. They have squeezed the money 
supply by demanding and obtaining so 
much of it. What happens? The “money 
shortage” must be cured, but if the gov- 
ernment pumps dollars into the economy, 
the boom gets more boomish and inflation 
is around the corner. 

“Why shouldn’t I borrow money or buy 
on credit,” says Mr. U.S. Consumer, “T’ll 
be earning more next year.” This is 
healthy optimism in an expanding economy 
as long as the “more” is real. Slight in- 
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flation and higher prices will make one 
particular debt easier to pay, but it will 
affect all the consumer’s current spending 
and nullify some apparent income increases. 
For example, the consumer buys a stove 
and has his contract phrased in 100 cent 
dollars. Later he pays in 97 cent dollars. 
Has he gained? Yes, on the stove his re- 
payment is easier but there are so many 
other factors to consider that his gain 
might be insignificant. Has the seller 
originally charged a rather high price? 
Are the interest charges steep? Is the 
product (e.g., a car) still serviceable and 
desired as much as it was eighteen months 
ago, etc.? 


Individual instalment buyers may be able 
to handle their particular obligations, but 
an aggregate difficulty could plague the 
economy. If repayments catch up to bor- 
rowings, the economy will level off and 
stagnate. (Economists style this a lack of 
net new investment.) If repayments ex- 
ceed new credit extensions, the economy 
depresses. Borrowing must stay ahead of 


repayments; it must exceed repayments. 


Fortunately, total consumer expendi- 
tures on durable goods are quite small 
relative to non-durables (15% to 85%). 
Moreover, borrowing to buy durables is 
close to 75% of total consumer debt. So, 
the implication is that most spending will 
be devoted to non-durables and will be 
steady spending. 

An over-all look at instalment credit 
suggests it carries advantages for the in- 
dividual and for the economy. But the 
conditions surrounding its use need con- 
stant attention—financing charges, any 
sharp practices, increased public under- 
standing of instalment credit and_ its 
principles, and, above all, education of the 
individual consumer in how to use it 
wisely. 

In the riddle of consumer credit there 
are several unknowns that affect house- 
holders. The post-World-War-II develop- 
ment of widespread credit is a neat ex- 
ample of a sharp double-edged weapon in 
American society. It can deflate an 
economy or it can cut out large slices of 
prosperity. 
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Growth of Suburbia 


Population growth in the United States 
has been greatest in the 168 metropolitan 
areas. Between 1940 and 1950 these areas 
grew by 22 per cent; since that time the 
rate has accelerated to a decennial rate of 
27.4 per cent. During the past five years 
the 168 metropolitan areas increased from 
56 to 59 per cent of the total population. 
The United States is steadily becoming 
not an urban but a metropolitan country. 

By far the most significant metropolitan 
growth is in the large fringe surround- 
ing the central city. In the 1940-50 decade, 
growth in the metropolitan fringe was at 
the rate of 35.5 per cent; since the 1950 
census the rate of growth has shot up 
to a decennial rate of 55.6 per cent. The 
most important emerging phenomenon is 
the rapid occupation of rural areas in the 
metropolitan fringes. As satellite cities 
reach saturation, more and more families 
are establishing homes outside incorporated 
areas. Since 1950 the rate of growth in 
this category has been at a decennial rate 
in excess of 120 per cent. 

The following table gives the U. S. 
population by metropolitan and urban- 
rural residence for April 1940 and the 
civilian population of these areas for April 
1950 and 1955: 


ie 
| 


Residence 


Standard metropolitan 


( In thousands) 


April, 1955|April, 1950*) April, 1940| 


Race Policy in Catholic 
Hospitals 


At Chicago a precedent-setting confer- 
ence of 100 hospital administrators and 
doctors representing all 22 Catholic hospi- 
tals in the archdiocese received instruc- 
tions from Cardinal Stritch about their 
racial code. 

“We are here this morning,” said the 
Cardinal, “not to try to find a principle on 
which we can base our discussions and 
conversations, but rather to try to see how 
we can implement and make real our 
principle which is beyond discussion and 
beyond dispute. If there is one thing that 
is clear in Catholic doctrine, it is that there 
can be no distinction of color, no distinc- 
tion of race or nationality. .. . 

“Before God there is no distinction in 
color and race. And if, before God there 
is no distinction in color and race, there 
can be in any right society no such dis- 
tinction.” 

The nuns, priests, brothers and doctors 
spent four hours working out implementa- 
tion of this belief. The discussion touched 
these chief topics: “complicated buck-pass- 
ing” over the responsibility on policy, sim- 
ple segregation of Negro patients admit- 
ted, failure of many hospitals to admit 
qualified Negro physicians and surgeons, 


Per cent increase 
1950-55 | 1940-50 


22.0 
14.0 
35.5 


83,796 
49,135 
34,660 


69,263 13.7 
43,359 3.8 
25,905 27.8 


95,304 


| 

areas | 
51,023 | 
} 


Central cities 

Outlying areas 44,281 

Outside metropoli- 
tan areas 








66,157. | 


65,838 


62,406 0.5 

*Since data for 1950 and 1955 report only civilian population, the figures are not 
comparable with those for 1940. The rate of increase, 1940-50, however, is based upon 
comparable data. 
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token and occasional admission of Negro 
patients. 

This conference was sponsored by the 
Catholic Interracial Council of Chicago. 


ry 
Students Don’t Know 
Politics 

To judge by 1550 students at Santa 
Barbara College, today’s collegians are 
not alert to political life. 

Professor Henry A. Turner reports in 
Frontier Magazine a survey which he con- 
ducted to determine how much collegians 
knew about current political issues and 
leaders. Less than one in five could be 
considered well informed about political 
figures at the national level, and 71 per 
cent were poorly informed about the 
identity of top politicians in their own 
state. They were better at local than 
at state political affairs but less well in- 
formed about those than about national 
questions. 

“That these college students evidently 
have only a casual interest in politics is 
perhaps the most surprising and note- 
worthy information revealed by the sur- 
vey,” Professor Turner observed. 

He warned that “because of the ever- 
increasing acceleration with which world 
events are moving, the United States, 
now more than at any time in the past, 
needs leaders and citizens who are both 
informed and active in politics.” 

a 


Asian C. A. Congress 


Following the lead of the Bandung 
Conference which brought Asians together 
politically, 150 delegates from fifteen 
Asian countries met in Manila last De- 
cember in the first Asian Catholic Action 
Congress. 

Reminded by Valerian Cardinal Gracias, 
archbishop of Bombay, that social action 
is an essential of the lay apostolate, 
especially under present conditions in 
Asia, the delegates dedicated themselves 
to improving social conditions. Chief 
among their resolutions were decisions to 
promote trade-union and agricultural co-op 
movements in their countries. 

Other pressing problems to which at- 
tention was given were widespread unem- 
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ployment and underemployment, extreme 
poverty and maldistribution of wealth. 


More Unions Unite 


Some 30 independent trade unions hold- 
ing contracts in the oil industry are work- 
ing out plans for united action in contract 
negotiations during 1956. In addition to 
this coordination of activities, the group 
is seriously considering establishment of 
some form of loose federation in an effort 
to resist attempts by the big AFL-CIO 
Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers union 
to take over representation of units now 
held by smail independents. 


Union Progress in India 


India took a big step toward mature 
labor-management relations recently when 
workers and one of the country’s largest 
companies reached agreement on a con- 
tract. 

The huge Tata steel company, projecting 
a $130 million expansion program to in- 
crease annual capacity from 1.3 to 2.0 mil- 
lion tons, provided for “progressively 
associating employees in the industry at 
various levels and by gradual stages.” It 
also agreed to seek repeal of a law which 
prohibits deducting union dues from pay 
checks. The company will also build 
2000 homes for employees. 

In return the union agreed to make no 
wage demands until the expansion program 
has been completed and to permit new 
and improved manufacturing methods. 


Consumer Spending 


in the United 


As population grows 
States at the rate of about three million 
a year, consumer expenditures continue 


to rise steadily. During 1955 consumer 
retail spending amounted to a total of 
$185 billion. This is the highest amount 
in U. S. history and was nine per cent 
higher than the 1954 total of $170.6 bil- 
lion. 

At the same time consumer credit, es- 
pecially instalment debt, continued up- 
ward. By the end of 1955 instalment 
debt alone totaled more than $27 billion. 
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Serious doubts continue to be expressed 
about the harmfuiness of too much con- 
sumer debt not only to the total economy 
but to the individual family. 

# 


Odd Ends... 


U. S. school enrollment in October, 
1955, reached the total of 37,235,000, an 
increase of 23.4 per cent in the past five 
years. 

Persons 65 years old and over number 
about fourteen million in the United States 
at the present time; three-fourths have 
less than $1,000 a year income. Almost 
eighty per cent maintain their own homes; 
sixteen per cent live with relatives; the 
remainder, about 500,000 are in institutions. 

The admission to U. N. of Italy, Ire- 
land, Portugal, Austria, Finland, Ceylon, 
Nepal, Libya, Cambodia, Laos, Spain, Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania 
brings the total of U. N. members to 76. 

Two new nations of Asia, Indonesia 


and Viet Nam, are at work on constitu- 
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CONSERVATISM IN AMERICA. — By 
Clinton Rossiter. Knopf, New York, 
1955, xii, 327 pp. $4.00. 


“The radicals are out of favor and the 
liberals are out of power ;” weariness with 
the din of reformers and the presence of a 
grave external danger have caused a 
strong tide of conservatism to sweep over 
America. Men of conservative mood and 
principle have the greatest opportunity in 
150 years for political and intellectual 
leadership. From his historical investiga- 
tion of classical, upper-case conservatism 
(the British, Burkean kind) and the low- 
er-case American variety which was shaped 
by our chaotic environment and our tradi- 
tion of political liberalism, Professor Ros- 
siter distills a creed and a program for 
the conservatives of today. 

Classical conservatism was pessimistic of 
man and of the possibility of reform, pre- 
ferred stability to change and liberty to 
equality; its dominant mood was one of 
reverence for tradition, property, society 
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tions, the former to be drafted by a Con- 
stitutional Assembly elected in December, 
1955, the latter by an eleven-man Com- 
mission appointed by President Ngo dinh 
Diem. 

In elections held Christmas day, the lit- 
tle nation of Laos returned an Assembly 
strongly anti-communist, with the National 
Progressive party holding 21 of 39 seats. 


Expenditures for private residential con- 
struction in the U. S. during 1955 were 
seventeen per cent above 1954. 


Progress is reported on a project to 
bring some three million acres of Mexican 
desert into cultivation. One dam and an 
irrigation system already completed have 
recovered 500,000 acres; another in process 
of construction will net more than 400,000. 
The third and largest will irrigate two 
million. 


Census estimates of the U. S. population 
in 1975 set a maximum figure of slightly 
more than 228 million and a minimum 
figure of almost 207 million. 


and religion. American conservatism was 
less pessimistic of man and more at ease 
(though not wholly so) with democracy. 
While never ceasing to affirm religious 
values, it was less reverential of society 
and the past. And after its entanglement 
with economic liberalism it became bla- 
tantly materialistic, used constitutionalism 
and the higher law mainly in support of 
absolute property rights and lost touch 
with higher cultural values. 

To be worthy of the power now placed 
in its hands, American conservatism must 
temper its materialism and rediscover the 
higher values of life which the economic 
order should sustain. It must acquire a 
greater sense of community, a more posi- 
tive attitude towards government. It must 
understand liberty in other than merely 
economic terms. It must redefine the 
equality of opportunity with which it op- 
poses egalitarianism. 

Thus far the author. He displays wide 
acquaintance with recent social criticism 
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and has appended an excellent bibliography. 
His diagnosis of conservatism’s ills, if not 
novel and rather too proliferating to leave 
a clear impression, is nevertheless thought- 
ful and interesting. His strictures are for 
the most part well founded. But many 
will feel less happy over some of his de- 
tailed recommendations. Must a conserva- 
tive be blind to the danger that gives the 
proposed Bricker amendment such rele- 
vance? Can the communist menace be 
charmed away by calling the fear of it 
hysterical or unreasonable? Is there good 
in citing Henry Simon’s warning against 
“promiscuous special subsidies and 
special favors” if all the examples of such 
largesse merit approval? Professor Ros- 
siter thinks that some may consider his 
model conservative “a disguised New 
Dealer.” This misgiving is not wholly 
groundless. 

Pau. V. KENNEDY, S.J. 

West Baden College, Indiana 


TOLERANCE AND THE CATHOLIC: A 
Symposium. — Translated by George 
Lamb. Sheed and Ward, New York, 
1955, 199 pp. $3.50. 


What precisely is the role of the Christ- 
ian in the temporal order? Is there a sound 
doctrinal justification for the current 
emphasis on practical cooperation between 
Christian and non-Christian in modern 
secularist and pluralist society? Can full 
religious liberty for Catholic and non- 
Catholic alike be considered a matter of 
permanent principle or merely of tempo- 
rary expediency? These and like problems 
are competently explored in this provoca- 
tive collection of theological studies by 
French and Belgian intellectuals. 

Individual essays deal with various as- 
pects of the general topic: “The Christ- 
ian in a Divided World.” Translated 
from the French, Tolérance et Commun- 
auté Humaine, the present volume is a 
welcome addition to the growing number 
of works on the development of church- 
state doctrine and its application to the 
changing forms of civil society. 

Father Roger Aubert supplies the req- 
uisite historical perspective in “Liberal- 
ism and the Church in the Nineteenth 
Century.” His analysis of the encyclicals 
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Mirari Vos, Quanta Cura and the Sylla- 
bus, as well as Immortale Dei and Libertas 
Praestantissimum, reveals that in spite of 
the doctrinal identity between Pius IX and 
Leo XIII, there is a remarkably different 
emphasis in the works of the latter. Leo 
added several distinctions which indicate 
a more flexible view and point to the pos- 
sibility of further developing the subject 
of liberty of conscience and tolerance. At 
first glance nineteenth-century papal pro- 
nouncements seem to preclude theoretical 
justification of civil liberty for non-Catho- 
lics as a matter of principle. Closer study, 
however, makes clear the extent to which 
these documents were influenced by the 
particular historical circumstances of the 
time. A major task for the modern theo- 
Jogian lies in plumbing the depths of Leo’s 
work in order to distinguish the contingent 
from the perennially valid elements. 

Reverend Augustin Léonard, O.P., 
(“Freedom of Faith and Civil Tolera- 
tion”) contends that the state should guar- 
antee religious liberty not merely as a les- 
ser evil but as a permanent principle, an 
application of the psychological structure 
of faith rooted in the freedom and tran- 
scendence of the human person. By this is 
meant freedom from state interference in a 
domain outside its competence. 

Father Yves Congar, O.P. (“The Theo- 
logical Conditions of any Pluralism”) con- 
cludes fittingly that it is very debatable 
whether the so-called “Catholic state” can 
be considered an absolute exigency of the 
Church’s doctrine. 

Patricia Barrett, R.S.C.J. 
Maryville College, Saint Louis 


THE BENT WORLD.—By J. V. Lang- 
mead Casserley. Oxford, New York, 
1955, ix, 286 pp. $4.00. 


The author, London-born Dr. Casserley, 
professor of dogmatic theology at General 
Theological seminary, New York, is an 
economist by training and an ordained 
priest in the Church of England. He also 
has been a popular lecturer in this coun- 
try; in its original form part of this book 
was delivered to various audiences. 

Attempting “a kind of completeness 
which can be achieved only by a certain 
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degree of superficiality,” The Bent World 
is in two parts. It opens with an analysis 
of Marxism in theory and practice. This 
is followed by a section on the weakness 
of the West, which the author uses as an 
indictment of our secularism, analyzing 
the way in which it estranges us from the 
great central tradition of Christian civil- 
ization. 

In part two, the author discusses the 
deification of democracy, Western civiliza- 
tion’s obsession with techniques, economic 
activity and doctrines, the nationalistic 
dichotomy (which he calls the Balkaniza- 
tion of the West), our divorcing society 
and the alarmingly widespread instability 
of our family life. A discussion of the 
West’s vitality-sapping and future-menac- 
ing secularity ends the book. 

The Bent World, which the dust jacket 
calls “a keen and challenging theological 
analysis of the present East-West tension,” 
ends on an optimistic note, hoping “that 
the secular mood is now entering into its 
period of decline.” 

According to the author, the greatest 
danger of modern Western civilization is 
the prevailing secularity of its contempo- 


rary phase of development; he sees a 
bending and a straining away from its 
proper purpose. 

After reading this 
book about a broken world, one has the 


thought-provoking 


impression that it is possible to fight 
Marxism on our home ground and that we 
can defend our way of life; it would seem 
that all one has to do to preserve de- 
mocracy in this or any society is merely 
to chart a Christian course. “The essential 
basis of the West’s answer to the Marxist 
challenge must be a new understanding of 
Christianity and a new understanding of 
itself in terms of Christianity.” 

Geza B. GrosscuMip, K.M. 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 


NARCOTICS AND NARCOTICS ADDIC- 
TION.—By David W. Maurer and Vic- 
tor H. Vogel. Charles C. Thomas, Spring- 
field, Ill., 1954, xv, 303 pp. $7.50. 
This book is an attempt to describe the 

nature of drug addiction, the various 

opiates, non-opiates and stimulant drugs 
and to report on the physiological and 
psychological effects of each drug and its 
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derivative. There are special chapters at 
the end of the book which would be of 
interest to government officials and law 
enforcement officers—the Treatment of 
Narcotic Addiction, Legal Controls for 
Drugs of Addiction, Narcotic Addiction 
and Crime, Drug Addiction and Youth, 
and the Argot of Narcotic Addicts. 

According to the authors, narcotic ad- 
diction is not so much a violation of law 
and a crime, as a disease. “No disease 
has ever been checked by driving it under- 
ground, or by cloaking it in secrecy ... 
no disease can be treated if it is regarded 
primarily as a moral instead of a health 
problem; nor can it be understood if free 
discussion of it is taboo.” It is a disease 
spread deliberately by the underworld, 
where narcotic dealers are willing to capi- 
talize on adolescent curiosity. The authors 
believe that the facts about narcotics and 
addiction should be made as_ publicly 
known as possible so that parents and 
school teachers will be able to deal with 
the teen-age addiction problem. However, 
unless such information is backed up by 
proper motivation and character develop- 
ment, the teen-age addiction problem may 
increase instead of decrease, for there is 
always the possibility that mere factual 
information of this nature may tend rather 
to excite youthful curiosity than to warn 
them away from drugs. 

There seems to be little evidence to show 
that drugs, per se, motivate violent crime. 
While much non-violent crime—and oc- 
casional crimes of violence—are committed 
by underworld addicts, their crimes are 
committed in order to get money to buy 
drugs and are not generally the direct re- 
sult of any physiological action of drugs 
on the human organism or the human 
personality. Once the body creates a 
tolerance for a particular drug, the addict 
must then spend more and more money to 
obtain a more potent opiate. Thus many 
moral problems are involved for the addict 
will take any and every means to obtain 
money for the drugs he craves. 

Those who desire a general knowledge 
of narcotics and narcotic addiction should 
be able to read this book with interest and 
understanding. 

James A. McKeoueu, S.J. 
Woodstock College 
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PART OF OUR TIME: Some Ruins and 
Monuments of the Thirties.—By Murray 
Kempton. Simon and Schuster, 1955, 
viii, 334 pp. $4.00. 

The “Thirties” was a period of political 
and social unrest. Our economic fabric 
was woven of the warp and woof of un- 
certainty. Disillusionment was the creed 
of the mature and cynicism was the weapon 
of youth. This is the decade that bred 
revolutionaries and communists. Against 
this background Murray Kempton writes 
Part of Our Time. He uses as his lit- 
erary vehicle the biographical study of 
some dozen or more men and women of 
this turbulent era. 

To use the author’s words “this book 
is about believers and what the conse- 
quence of belief was for them. Some of 
them had never been communists but had 
simply been ornaments on that illusory 
facade of broad mass influence which the 
Communist Party jerry built in the early 
thirties.” Most of the personalities of the 
study came to their commitment by choice 
and dedicated themselves to a cause. They 
shared a common urge for social protest 
and felt a compulsion to sympathize. These 


urges and compulsions took the form of 
leading a movement, writing a novel, es- 


tablishing a magazine, etc. In the book 
the author attempts to analyze and ex- 
amine in the light of his own experience 
the forces that motivated such personali- 
ties as Alger Hiss, Whittaker Chambers, 
Gardner Jackson, Lee Pressman, Joseph 
Curran, Edmund Wilson, John Dos Pas- 
sos, J. B. Matthews, John Howard Law- 
son, Mary Heaton Vorse, Elizabeth Bent- 
ley, Anne Morse Remington, Paul Robe- 
son and the Reuther brothers. 

The author himself was part of these 
times. He was a university student dur- 
ing the early years of the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration and was swept into the mael- 
strom of the so-called Youth Movement. 
A descendant of the famous Mason fam- 
ily, of the Virginia Bill of Rights fame, 
he confesses that “the eye which I bring 
to this inquiry is neither as cold nor as 
detached as I might wish it to be.’ He 
is at present a columnist for the New 
York Post. 

ANNE LESLIE 
Detroit, Michigan 


HUMAN BEHAVIOR IN INDUSTRY.— 
By William W. Finlay, A. Q. Sartain 
and Willis M. Tate. McGraw-Hill, New 
York, 1954, xi, 247 pp. $4.00. 

PATTERNS OF INDUSTRIAL BUREAU- 
CRACY.—By Alvin W. Gouldner. Free 
Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 1954, 282 pp. 
$4.50. 

The first of these books in the field of 
human relations grew out of sessions for 
supervisors at the Institute of Manage- 
ment at Southern Methodist University 
sponsored by the Texas Manufacturers’ 
Association. The authors represent the 
inter-related disciplines of business man- 
agement, psychology and sociology, and 
discuss the human problems of manpower 
management as it relates to organization, 
authority, communication, incentives, se- 
lection and evaluation. 

Their style is breezy (since the “pitch” 
is popular rather than academic) and nu- 
merous folksy examples are used to il- 
lustrate the textual material. The central 
character is a representative of so-called 
middle management, and we follow George 
McGowan through the imaginary vicissi- 
tudes of his own particular industrial jun- 
gle in an attempt to develop a better 
knowledge of people and more effective 
ways of arriving at the answers to man- 
agement problems. 

The authors’ philosophy can be summed 
up in these words (p. 62): “Every hu- 
man being has value for what he is first 
and then for what he can do.” In other 
words, the individual must not be sub- 
verted to the group. 

While experts will find the elementary, 
often superficial discussion of human re- 
lations problems irritating at times, this 
book should appeal to its intended audi- 
ence—middle- and lower-echelon  super- 
visors where most of the problems origi- 
nate. 

The second book is similar to the first 
only in that it attempts to give continuity 
to tiie subject-matter through the fictional 
device of a central character. Here 
George McGowan’s counterpart is Vincent 
Peele. Since McGowan is a product of 
the authors’ imagination, he is eventually 
able to solve his problems by using ac- 
cepied management human-relations tech- 
niques. Peele, on the other hand, is a 
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real-life manager, and his succession of 
mistakes in human relations leaves the 
reader somewhat appalled at his lack of 
insight in dealing with such problems. 


Just as the first book could be charac- 
terized as popular, this text is distinctly 
academic in nature. In fact, Mr. Gould- 
ner, Professor of Sociology at Antioch 
College, indicates that it represents the 
working out of Max Weber’s theory of 
bureaucracy as exemplified in a three- 
year study of a gypsum plant employing 
about 225 people and consisting of a sub- 
surface mine and a surface factory. In 
the author’s words (p. 27): “The ob- 
jective of this research is to clarify some 
of the social processes leading to different 
degrees of bureaucratization, to identify 
some of the crucial variables, and to for- 
mulate tentative propositions (hypotheses) 
concerning their inter-connections.” 


After a formal summary of the writ- 
ings of Weber and his exponents and a 
description of the environment of the es- 
tablishment and the community in which 
it operates, the core of the study con- 
cerns changes in human relationships 


which occur when an “indulgent” man- 


agement is replaced by a “bureaucratic” 
one. The new order brings changes in 
status—demotions, discharges, transfers— 
and typical opposition thereto—protests, 
grievances, arbitrations and ultimately a 
series of wildcat strikes (which the author 
analyzes in detail in a second book en- 
titled Wildcat Strike, Antioch Press, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, published later in 
1954) on the part of the workers; and 
apathy, back-biting and undercutting, on 
the part of supervision—resulting in com- 
plete isolation of the new manager. His 
defense is to increase bureaucratic con- 
trols, which further alienate his subordi- 
nates, and the vicious circle is complete. 

The emerging theme is then presented 
(p. 181): “What is there about bureau- 
cracy which elicits hostility, fostering ten- 
sions within the organization itself or 
between the organization and the public 
with which it deals?” The last part of 
the book is concerned with answering this 
question, analyzing the case study from 
the standpoint of Weber’s theory and 
categorizing various phenomena related 
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thereto, such as mock, representative and 
punishment-centered bureaucracy, explica- 
tion, screening, remote-control, punish- 
ment-legitimating, leeway and apathy-pre- 
serving functions of bureaucratic rules. 
The book is readable and well docu- 
mented, and its formality is relieved 
frequently by accounts of case histories 
and by direct quotations illustrating em- 
ployees’ reactions to management conduct. 
An appendix summarizes the field-work 
procedures used by the research team and 
is followed by a selected bibliography on 
bureaucracy. 
Giapys W. GRuUENBERG 
Saint Louis University 


JUDGES IN INDUSTRY.—By Mark Perl- 
man. Cambridge University Press, New 
York, 1955, xviii, 219 pp. $6.50. 


In this volume, subtitled “A Study of 
Labour Arbitration in Australia,” Dr. 
Perlman brings into focus the down-to- 
earth actualities of the government of 
labor relations in that country. While 
there have been many articles and books 
on labor arbitration in Australia, most of 
them describe the system as a whole and 
in its formal sense. Here we have a con- 
cern not with these generalities, but with 
a close examination of how the system 
works in three important industries—the 
pastoral industry (sheep raising), metal 
trades, and stevedoring. 

After a brief survey of the social, politi- 
cal and economic climate of the country, 
the author analyzes the two approaches 
which have characterized the development 
of arbitration—the administrative and the 
autonomous. The former contemplates 
central control, via arbitration, not only of 
the main terms of the industrial bargain, 
but of the minutiae as well. Arbitration 
thus becomes a substitute for the bar- 
gained decisions of the parties on practi- 
cally every aspect of the employment rela- 
tionship. The latter envisages only limited 
police duties to be performed by arbitra- 
tion, relying on the organized employers 
and labor. unions to otherwise govern 
themselves. 

These two philosophies have been ex- 
pressed through various decisions of the 
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Arbitration Court and in the reactions of 
the parties to the disputes. Most import- 
antly, however, as Dr. Perlman points out, 
one or the other of these views is not the 
exclusive domain of any interest group. 
Where conditions are such that only the 
Arbitration Court can save an industry 
from disastrous labor conflict, as in the 
pastoral industry, the administrative ap- 
proach has, despite some grumblings, the 
support of both employers and unions. On 
the other hand, in the metal trades, both 
parties have increasingly resisted adminis- 
trative arbitration and seem to be moving 
steadily toward greater self-government. 
And in stevedoring the bitter conflict of 
the parties has covered not only the terms 
of the bargain but has extended as well to 
procedures, so that the Arbitration Court 
has become mainly concerned with dis- 
ciplinary measures. 

What Dr. Perlman amply proves is that 
there is no magic in any one formula for 
industrial relations. Whether it be corm- 
pulsory arbitration in Australia, untram- 
meled collective bargaining in the United 
States, or any combination or point be- 
tween—the real test is how each works 
not only in each country but in each in- 
dustry, and this we can learn only from 
studies such as these. 

Only one complaint should be made, and 
this only from the point of view of the 
non-Australian. The volume could use a 
good political map, as well as some fuller 
explanation of some matters probably well- 
known to Australians but not to outsiders. 
For example, the meaning and effect of 
the “common rule” and of “deregistra- 
tion” are barely alluded to in the text, 
though they played an important role in 
some of the disputes. 

Hersert J. LAHNE 
Washington, D. C. 


CURRENT INTRODUCTORY ECONOM- 
ICS.—By Paul F. Gemmill. Harper, New 
York, 1955, xii, 711 pp. $5.50. 

A successor to the author’s and Profes- 
sor Blodgett’s Fundamentals of Economics, 
this book places more emphasis on macro- 
economics than did the earlier book without 
departing severely from the traditional 
concern introductory texts have had with 
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price determination and institutional de- 
scription. Its title is justified both by 
the current data of its charts and tables 
and by the sprightly prose style used in 
the exposition. Although, in the opinion 
of the present writer at least, this book 
does not rank with the best two or three 
texts available in the introductory field, 
it has qualities that could possibly make 
it in the eyes of some teachers of the 
introductory course in economics, an ex- 
cellent text. 

Introductory economics is traditionally 
summary economics, giving a synopsis of 
the whole discipline. But is such a task 
possible for beginners? The progress of 
economic science over the past 25 years 
and its essential complexity have made it 
less and less possible to present summary 
economics with a satisfactory balance of 
simplicity and accuracy. A good exam- 
ple of the almost insuperable nature of this 
difficulty is Professor Gemmill’s failure 
to blend dynamic concepts into his master- 
ful treatment of static wage and price 
analysis. Difficult as it may be for the 
introductory course to do otherwise, it is 
inaccurate to give an analysis of any eco- 
nomic phenomenon without taking all 
factors into account. 

In economics we are rapidly reaching 
the point where pandemic courses and texts 
are not practicable; economics will be 
taught in narrower areas and with wider 
analytical considerations, much as are some 
of the natural sciences. As such a situa- 
tion develops it would seem that the intro- 
ductory course would give complete at- 
tention to just one of the many topics 
discussed by Professor Gemmill, leaving 
the other general topics to other and more 
advanced courses. 

James F. Han ey, S.J. 
Rockhurst College, Kansas City 


CONSUMER ECONOMICS.—By James N. 
Morgan. Prentice-Hall, New York, 1955, 
viii, 440 pp. $8.00. 

The field of consumption has several ap- 
proaches, Also it is so wide and is so 
loosely defined, with so many ramifica- 
tions, that each new book with “consumer” 
or “consumption” in the title is likely to 
be quite different from any other. This 
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book, as its name implies, is economics 
for consumers rather than a work in the 
economics of consumption. The approach 
most stressed is a personal one: the con- 
sumer’s, or the student’s, concern with the 
practical problems he may meet every day 
and some important aspects of the eco- 
nomic and social background of those 
problems. Such an approach would con- 
trast with, for example, an over-all view 
of what consumption actually is and how 
and why it has changed and is changing; 
and how and why consumption differs so 
greatly by nations and by groups within a 
nation; or with an approach that starts 
from the features of our economic system 
which most directly and specifically affect 
the cost, quantity, type and availability of 
the goods and services we consume. 

In conformity with its personal approach, 
chapters or substantial parts of chapters in 
this book deal with saving, insurance, 
budget analysis, medical care, housing, 


food, cars and some of the more general 
issues involved in consumer protection, 
resale price maintenance, farm price sup- 
ports, etc. There is a final short chapter on 
the maximizing of consumer satisfaction 


which treats, first, of how a person can 
increase his money income and how that 
income may be stabilized, and, second, of 
real and psychic income, bringing in some 
of the ethical and psychological issues in- 
volved in what is commonly called getting 
the most out of life. It concludes with 
some words from John Ruskin: “We need 
examples of people who . . . seek not 
greater wealth but simpler pleasure; not 
higher fortune but deeper felicity; making 
the first of possessions self-possession; and 
honoring themselves in the harmless pride 
and calm pursuits of peace.” 

Within the range stated and with its 
personal purpose the book is well done. It 
is interesting. The author has read widely 
on the topics he discusses and he treats 
them objectively. 

ExizasetH E. Hoyt 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 


THE WORKS AND CORRESPONDENCE 
OF DAVID RICARDO, Volume X, Bio- 
graphical Miscellany.—Edited by Piero 
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Sraffa. Cambridge University Press, 
New York, 1955, x, 424 pp. $4.75. 


This is the final volume of an outstand- 
ing series which is to be followed only 
by a general index to the ten volumes. 
It is, in the words of the editor, “a sort 
of scrap-book illustrating those aspects of 
periods of his life which are not repre- 
sented in the previous volumes.” There 
is much of general biographical interest; 
however, to the economist the section on 
“Ricardo in Business” is probably of chief 
interest. There is nothing more to be 
added to what has been said in the reviews 
of the previous volumes. The student and 
scholar now have easily accessible here 
all pertiiwnt extant writings and materials 
together with invaluable annotations and 
introductions. 

RicuHarp L. Porter, S.J. 
Rockhurst College 


PAST AND FUTURE.—By William H. 
McNeill. University of Chicago Press, 
1954, 217 pp. $3.50. 

In this book Mr. McNeill relates the 
course with the present international! situa- 
tion to propose a constructive policy in 
world affairs. The author hopes “to chal- 
lenge its readers into a re-examination of 
their views of the past and future of hu- 
manity.” Several interesting aspects of 
the evolution of modern society are dis- 
cussed. 

An emphasis is placed on the relation 
of transport and communications with so- 
cial conditions and developments in the 
historical review. Mr. McNeill divides 
history into four great epochs: The Pe- 
destrian Epoch (Prehistoric and Ancient 
Eras); The Equestrian Epoch (Classical 
and Middle Ages); The Epoch of Ocean 
Shipping (the Renaissance and the Indus- 
trial Revolution) ; and The Epoch of Me- 
chanical Transport (the contemporary 
scene). Each epoch has had its own pat- 
tern of political thought, society and cul- 
ture, which have varied from one epoch 
to the next. The world is now confronted 
by the necessity of adjustment to another 
change in contact between societies. The 
division between the non-communist and 
communist states, the cleavage between the 
industrial and non-industrial countries and 
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the distinction between the Western and 
non-Western nations characterize the mod- 
ern situation. 

Mr. McNeill insists that the grim pos- 
sibility of World War III confronts the 
world without the establishment of an ef- 
fective international government. This so- 
lution, however, presents almost insur- 
mountable difficulties. Proposals for a 
world organization lack effective means of 
implementation. Without some form of 
international government, the Western na- 
tions must work for active co-operation in 
the economic and military spheres to safe- 
guard their security and welfare and to 
preserve their cultural heritage. 

In general Mr. McNeill’s book is inter- 
esting and offers some rather novel ideas 
and interpretation of social history. The 
advocacy of birth control to equalize pop- 
ulation growth and economic productivity, 
especially in Asia, and a relative judgment 
on religious solutions for social problems, 
however, mar this analysis. 


Joun H. Carro.r 
Washington, D. C. 


THE COMMUNIST MENACE IN MALA- 
YA.—By Harry Miller. Praeger, New 
York, 1954, 248 pp. $3.50. 

So complex is the situation in little Ma- 
laya that it is difficult to please everyone. 
Even local-born Harry Miller, of Singa- 
pore’s largest daily, the Straits Times, 
hasn’t succeeded in doing that here, though 
he dedicates his effort impartially both to 
the European women who have stood with 
their husbands here against communist 
terrorism and to the Asian women who 
have also suffered much from the Reds. 

This book, while giving a completer pic- 
ture of the Malayan situation, lacks the 
verve and interest of Spencer Chapman’s 
The Jungle is Neutral and Arthur Camp- 
bell’s Jungle Green, (which displeased the 
Chinese very much). Miller’s standpoint 
is frankly that of a newsman; much of 
his book consists of day-by-day dispatches 
on the situation. These are, I suppose, 
necessary, and sometimes significant, but 
they have a tendency to make the general 
reader yawn. 

“How Malayan Communism Was Born” 
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is a valuable chapter. There we see the 
rise to power of a strange character, Loi 
Tok, who became the top Red in Malaya, 
who, when suspicion of pro-Japanese ac- 
tivities during the Pacific war turned upon 
him, absconded with party funds and has 
never reappeared. He was succeeded by 
Chen Ping, who had fought the Japanese 
doggedly during the war, was awarded a 
decoration by the British government and 
actually marched in the Victory Parade in 
London before the party broke out in 
open rebellion in 1948. Frail, capable 
Chen Ping now has the fantastic price of 
30,000 British pounds on his elusive head. 
One seldom hears of him, though his fol- 
lowers have made themselves prominent 
the past seven years by country-wide mur- 
der, pillage and arson. 

The Resettlement Plan, which put half 
a million unwilling “squatters” in camps 
or “new villages” to cut off food supplies 
of the bandits, is well described by Mr. 
Miller, as are the character and vigorous 
methods of General Sir Gerald Templer 
who broke the back of communist terror- 
ism here. The political and racial situation 
is clearly presented, with the complicated 
problem of just how to weld a united 
nation from the disparate elements of Ma- 
lays, Chinese and Indians; though the au- 
thor seems to forget that the Chinese are 
made up of at least two groups: those who 
arrived in Malaya recently and those whose 
distant ancestors came here. The latter 
consider Malaya, not China, their home. 

There has been criticism here of minor 
inaccuracies in the book, but the chief 
complaint is that the author drew heavily 
on police sources for his information. 
However, as the book was written at the 
height of the Emergency and most people 
were simply not talking, it is difficult to 
see how he could have secured full in- 
formation from all groups about their 
honest views of the situation. 

Mr. Miller is wise enough not to predict 
an early surrender of the communist high 
command, even after Templer’s strong 
campaign. “It is fanatically intent on its 
determination to create a Soviet republic 
in Malaya—however long it may have to 
wait.” Meanwhile, it bides its time, mak- 
ing an occasional murder sortie from the 
jungle and always keeping a hopeful eye 
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to the North; for what happens there is 
going to influence the situation here very, 
very much. 
James F. Kearney, S.J. 
Singapore 


ASIA AND AFRICA IN THE MODERN 
WORLD.—Edited by S. L. Poplai. Asia 
Publishing House, Calcutta, 1955, 218 
pp. $1.25. 

SOUTH-EAST ASIA BETWEEN TWO 
WORLDS.—By Tibor Mende. Library 
Publishers, New York, 1955, viii, 338 
pp. $3.95. 

MODERN FAR EASTERN INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS.—By Harley F. 
MacNair and Donald F. Lach. Second 
Edition. Van Nostrand, New York, 
1955, xiv, 777 pp. $10.00. 

THE FAR EAST.—By Claude A. Buss. 
Macmillan, New York, 1955, viii, 738 
pp. $6.50. 

The first book is a brief manual of fac- 
tual data about Asian and African nations 
attending the Bandung Conference, pre- 
pared expressly for that occasion. Since 


some sixteen of the nations only came into 
existence as sovereign states after the 
close of World War II, the project was 


obviously useful. Data are presented un- 
der four headings: geographical and his- 
torical note; constitutional framework; 
foreign relations; economic resources. 
Where available, some essential economic 
information is given in statistical tables. 

Tibor Mende has written extensively on 
the problems of economically retarded 
countries. Three parts of the present book 
focus on Indonesia, Burma and Pakistan 
and appear to be composed from a journal 
kept in the course of a visit to the East 
in 1952-53. He records his own observa- 
tions, the comments of officials and private 
citizens with whom he conversed and fac- 
tual data given him. The fourth part is 
an unfavorable evaluation of the economic 
aid thus far given to South-East Asian 
countries since World War II. Not only 
has the aid been insufficient but much of 
it has been wide of the mark, partly be- 
cause it was military, partly because it 
was directed toward goals incompatible 
with present Asian economies. A _ brief 
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summary cannot do justice to a thoughtful 
and sensitive discussion of a complex 
question. The fourth part of the book 
merits careful consideration as the weighty 
opinion of a well-informed observer. 

The third work is a text for courses in 
the diplomatic history of the Far East. 
Special attention is given to the rise of 
Russia and the United States as Pacific 
powers. It is inevitable that a work 
originally written prior to and during 
World War II should reflect the issues 
and events that were of major import dur- 
ing those fateful years, especially since 
these were the chief preoccupations of the 
senior author. While the historic rivalry 
between China and Japan is an issue of 
great significance, other events and rela- 
tionships which have developed since the 
war have somewhat reduced its import- 
ance. The book has been admirably re- 
vised and brought up to date, but its 
basic structure could not be changed. 

Since Buss’ text was organized and 
written in the post-war period, it reflects 
the new emphases in Far Eastern rela- 
tionships. The first part of the book re- 
views the geographic and historical setting 
of diplomatic relations in the Far East. 
Part two carries the diplomatic history to 
the outset of World War II. Part III 
is a brief review of the war itself. Part 
IV, the longest in the book, covers the 
decade since the close of the war. In 
addition to country surveys in the fourth 
part, there are chapters on “The Decline 
of Imperialism,” “The USSR and Com- 
munist Imperialism,” “The United States 
and the Far East.” The account is clear 
and comprehensive. 

It may be useful to recall a problem 
which Asian scholars have often noted 
with respect to the academic division of 
Asian studies. Traditionally Far Eastern 
studies have concentrated upon China and 
Japan: India and other countries of South 
Asia, which were formerly European col- 
onies, were excluded. But events of the 
recent past have changed all that. It is no 
longer possible to study Asian affairs 
realistically without including India and 
a number of other new nations. The 
added work which this will involve for 
scholars will be considerable, but an ex- 
tension of the field of Asian diplomatic 
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relations cannot be postponed. It is im- 
possible to guess how the power relation- 
ships of Asia will line up in the coming 
years, but a truncated vision of the major 
contenders will handicap efforts to con- 
jecture future trends. 


Francis J. Corey, S.J. 


THE MIND OF PIUS XII.—Edited by Rob- 
ert C. Pollock. Crown, New York, 1955, 
xix, 234 pp. $3.50. 


This is a selection of brief excerpts from 
the writings and addresses of Pope Pius 
XII, arranged under twenty general head- 
ings such as Peace, Democracy, Medicine, 
etc. 

The earthly representative of Christ, 
Pius XII seems also to be the representa- 
tive of all men, at least of all men of good 
will. None is foreign to him; he is truly 
the classic humanist. It is as such that 


Mr. Pollock is chiefly concerned to por- 
tray him in this collection. By and large, 
the quotations indicate the Pope’s views on 
social, scientific and cultural subjects, par- 
ticularly where these have any bearing on 


morality. 

In order to scan this wide field in 200 
pages of texts, Mr. Pollock has had to 
limit most of the excerpts to a few para- 
graphs. That lessens the book’s value for 
serious study, but heightens its value as 
a guide to statements on any of the topics 
included. This work, designed to bring 
more people under the spell of our great 
Pope, is welcome. For as the editor writes, 
“we have in the large variety of papal 
communications a sure guide to the inmost 
spirit and direction of Christian culture.” 

The chapter on the international com- 
munity is especially helpful. 

JoHN DOoEBELE 
Chicago 


PAPER-BOUND ISSUES 


ISSUES BEFORE THE TENTH GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY. — International Conciliation, 
September, 1953, 160 pp. Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, United 
Nations Plaza at 46th, New York 17, 
N. ¥. $1 yearly. 
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HOMO LUDENS: A Study of the Play 
Element in Culture.—By John Huizinga. 
Beacon Paperback No. 15. Beacon Press, 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., 1955, x, 
220 pp. $1.25. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST, 1945 to 1954.—United 
Nations Department of Economic and 
Social Affairs. Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, 
N. Y., 1955, 236 pp. $2.50. 


REVIEW OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY IN 
AFRICA 1950 to 1954,.—United Nations 
Department of Economic and Social 
Affairs. Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1955, xii, 146 pp. $1.50. 


STUDY ON EXPULSION OF  IMMI- 
GRANTS.—United Nations. Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1955, 77 
pp. 50c. 


A UNITED NATIONS PLAN FOR REFU- 
GEES.—United Nations. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1955, 40 pp. 
25c. 


THE INTERNATIONAL REGISTER OF 
CURRENT TEAM RESEARCH IN THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES (1950-1952) .— 
UNESCO. Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1955, 312, pp. $4.00. 


ECONOMIC PLANNING UNDER FREE 
ENTERPRISE.—By Henry Grayson. Pub- 
lic Affairs Press, 2153 Florida Ave., 
Washington 8, D. C., 1954, x, 131 pp. 
$2.00. 


THREE ARCHBISHOPS.—By Benjamin J. 
Blied. Rev. B. J. Blied, Rt. 4, Box 220, 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, 1955, 160 pp. 
$4.00. 


FLIGHT AND ABANDONMENT.—By H. 
B. M. Murphy and others. Unesco. Dis- 
tributed by Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y., 
1955, 229 pp. $3.50. 


THE PREVENTION OF JUVENILE DE- 
LINQUENCY IN SELECTED EURO- 
PEAN COUNTRIES.—U. N. Bureau of 
Social Affairs. Distributed by Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1955, iv, 
156 pp. $1.25. 
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Child Insurance 


Professor Fogarty bases his opposition 
to a publicly financed family allowances 
system on the possibility of developing 
some kind of insurance that would achieve 
(it is to be presumed) practically the 
same result. Such a program seems 
hardly possible in the United States at the 
present time, if only because the public 
knows nothing about it. 


Would it be possible for Mr. Fogarty 
or some other writer acquainted with such 
a program to outline the actuarial details 
of this form of insurance? 


Wa ter L. CHERNOWSKI 
New York, N. Y. 


Income Distribution 


In her analysis of U. S. Income Dis- 
tribution (socIAL orDER, October, 1955, p. 
346), Gladys Gruenberg states that “be- 
tween 1947 and 1954 the number of fam- 
ilies receiving below $2000 declined from 
36 to 23 per cent... .” This statement is 
confirmed by data based on the Survey of 
Consumer Finances, presented annually in 
the Federal Reserve Bulletin. In terms of 
money income, of course, this change does 
represent an improvement. But it is mis- 
leading if interpretations of standards of 
living are based upon it. 

Since consumer prices rose by slightly 
more thai twenty per cent in the interval, 
the number of spending units actually bene- 
fited by the increased money income would 
be somewhat reduced. A recent study is- 
sued by the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report, “Characteristics of the Low- 
income Population and Related Federal 
Programs,” states: 


“Measured in constant dollars, there ap- 
pears to have been little change in the 
number of low-income families between 
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1948 and 1954. The number with incomes 
under $2,000 was 9.6 million in 1948 and 
9.4 million in 1954. Proportionately, 25 per 
cent of the families had incomes under 
$2,000 in 1948 as compared with 22 per 
cent in 1954.” Data are not available in 
the study for 1947, but since the C.P.I. 
rose sharply between 1947 and 1948—95.5 
to 102.8—the leveling effect of constant- 
dollar calculations would probably be in- 
creased. 

This would suggest that the “problem 
of adequate income” is, as Miss Gruen- 
berg suggests, indeed “serious.” 

Tuomas L. GorMAN 
Washington, D. C. 
& 


I enjoyed the October issue very much. 
You will probably be interested in knowing 
that I am using it with a discussion group 
here, of which I am chairman. .. . 

(Name Withheld) 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 


Likes December Issue 


I... want to express my special appre- 
ciation for two articles in this issue—in 
addition to Ross J. S. Hoffman’s “Con- 
servatism.” 

The first is Mr. Fogarty’s “Family Liv- 
ing Wage: a Note”... . The second is 
that of Mr. Cornish, “Metropolitan To- 
ronto.” With Suburbia growing in the 
U. S., his outline of the solution achieved 
in Toronto is most useful. 

I would like to offer one suggestion for 
a possible article in some future issue of 
S.0. I believe an article presenting the 
current trends in community planning, 
with an evaluation of the several systems 
for community leaders, would have definite 
value. 

AtcuIn GRrEENBURG, O.S.B. 
Conception Abbey, Mo. 








THE AMERICAN 
CATHOLIC FAMILY 


by JOHN L. THOMAS 


St. Louis University 


This is the first detailed analysis 
of the American Catholic Family, 
studied as a distinct cultural sub- 
system. This new book analyzes 
minority survival in a complex 
society . . . the Catholic concept 
of marriage . . . characteristics 
of the American Catholic family 
. . . family breakdown . . . and 
programs for survival. 


Outstanding Features: 





1. Father Thomas is a recognized 
authority in this field. 

2. An original approach to the 
analysis of subsystem values 
in our society. 

. Considerable research data 
not previously available in 
book form. 

. The book is timely. Church 
authorities as well as an in- 
creasing number of lay lead- 
ers are deeply concerned with 
the problems of the contem- 
porary family. 

Chapter 15 is of special interest 

for in it Father Thomas describes 

and analyzes contemporary 

Catholic family movements with 

special emphasis on Cana and the 

Christian Family Movement. 


448 Pages 554” x 834” 
Published Jan., 1956 


per Snavcitatenth 
7 Prentice-Hall, tuc. 
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Quadragesimo Anno Symposium 


It was a surprise and disappointment to 
discover that apparently you believe no 
one has anything worth saying about 
Quadragesimo Anno and the American 
socio-economic scene today except eco- 
nomists. Sociologists should have been 
able to make some useful observations. 

And to my knowledge no American con- 
stitutional lawyer has ever discussed the 
organizational recommendations of Q. A. 
in the light of American legal institutions. 
Would not this be worth doing sometime? 

What you had was good, however. 

Atvin R. AHLERT 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
= 


The issue of SOCIAL ORDER devoted to 
the anniversary of Quadragesimo Anno 
served to remind all of us of the vast 
amount of unfinished business that remains 
after 25 years of discussion. We Ameri- 
cans are still little closer to anything like 
a realistic picture of what improving our 
economy socially means than we were in 
| 

James L., Taccart 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
* 


Perhaps I misread Fathers Dempsey 
and Brown, but they did leave an impres- 
sion of needless gloom. Catholics through- 
out the world—and in the United States, 
as well—may have missed an opportunity 
somewhere along the way. 

But if this country does not have an 
efficient, smooth-running economy, where 
in the world is one to be found? And 
when business and labor can reach so mo- 
mentous a decision as last summer’s agree- 
ment in the auto industry so quickly and 
so amicably, does it not seem that some 
useful lessons have been learned? 

Tuomas J. LENNIHAN 


Boston, Mass. 
a 


. . . We are all delighted at your Jan- 
uary issue. It is an exceptional piece of 
research and scholarship! 

Rosert F. Drinan, S.J. 
Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
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NATIONAL INTEREST 


The meaning of national interest, 
especially as a basis for United States for- 
eign policy, has occasioned a voluminous 
literature since World War II. Two ap- 
proaches are most prominent: the “realis- 
tic,” and the “legal moralistic’ (a term 
originally used by certain “realists” about 
their opponents). 

“Realists” generally advocate predica- 
tion of policy on bases such as a balance 
of power, considering legal and moral ap- 
proaches to be illusory or dangerously im- 
potent. The “legal-moralists” generally ad- 
vance the consider law 
(especially and morality 
amongst nations) as essentials in formu- 
lating policy. Often enough they are not 
so far apart as would seem. Much dif- 
ficulty arises from the lack of a clear 
definition of terms. 

In The Idea of National Interest, (Mac- 
millan, 1934) Charles A. Beard concludes 
that sub-national interests promote their 
selfish objectives through the political de- 
vice of appealing to the national interest. In 
his chapter on “Moral Obligation,” he 
points out the comparatively recent 
velopment of the idea of moral obligation 
as an auxiliary of national interest. In a 
second volume, The Open Door at Home, 
(Macmillan, 1935), Beard, after analyzing 
the historical concepts of national interest, 
proposes his own formula: “creation and 
maintenance of a high standard of life for 
all its (the government's) people and ways 
of industry conducive to the promotion of 
individual and virtues within the 
framework of national security.” 


necessity to 
international ) 


de- 


social 


In an earlier analysis, The Interest of 
America in International Conditions, 
(Sampson Low, Marston, 1910), A. T. 
Mahan, an advocate of “power politics,” 
notes the necessity to understand national 
feelings as well as national interests, since 
the former are often of greater influence. 
One postwar volume specifically devoted 
to analyzing the historic conflict is Robert 
E. Osgood’s Ideals and Self-Interest in 
America’s Foreign Relations, (University 
of Chicago, 1953), in which he proposes a 
liberal, Christian humanitarianism as a 
proper base for policy. 


The debate is touched upon as a portion 
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of wider surveys in: William Yandell E]- 
liott, et al,. United States Foreign Policy, 
(Columbia University, 1952), a report of 
discussions by a panel of scholars on policy 
and its problems, containing the conclu- 
sion that morality must be combined with 
power in democracies; Dexter Perkins, 
[he American Approach to Foreign Pol- 
icy, (Harvard University, 1952’, claiming 
morality as necessary in foreign affairs; 
Charles Burton Marshall, The Limits of 
Foreign Policy, (Holt, 1954), wherein the 
expression of national 
reference of moral 
standards” is suggested as hazardous and 
ill-suited to the dynamics of history; 
George F. Kennan, American Diplomacy, 
1900-1950, (University of Chicago, 1951), 
the chapter “Diplomacy in the Modern 
World, presents the author’s criticism of 
the “legal-moralistic” concept as the “most 
fault of 


“one’s position in 


terms of and legal 


serious our past policy formula- 
tion. 

Related to this discussion are: Norman 
D. Palmer, ed., “National Interest: Alone 
or with Others?” Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
1952, and “National Interest and 
Moral Principles in Foreign Policy, Amer- 
Scholar, April, 1949, with readers’ 
comments in July, 1949. In the first, the 
“realistic” presented, along 
with rebuttals of opposing views, by Hans 
J. Morgenthau, “What is Our National 
Interest,” “legal-moralistic” 
H. Feller, “In De 
fense of International Law and Morality,” 
pp. 77-83; and a challenge to think be- 
yond national interest and to orient policy 
in terms of responsibility is made by 
Charles Burton Marshall, “National In- 
terest and National Responsibility, pp. 84- 
90. In the second symposium Morgenthau 
protagonist for the “realists” in 
“The Primacy of the National Interest,” 
pp. 207-212 and William T. R. Fox offers 
a rebuttal in “The Reconciliation of the 
Desirable and the 212-216. 

\n excellent summary of differing ap- 
related particularly to the 
USSR, is “A Problem Paper on the So- 
viet Threat,” Major Problems of the 
United States Foreign Policy, 1954, 
(Brookings, 1954), pp. 345 ff. 
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